

In marketing a small business, 
always give your customer a reason to call. 

(By the way, for our free offer, call 1-800-388-8641) 



Willi all due respect, il takes 
a lot more than just an innov- 
ative product or service for a 
small business to succeed. 

It takes brochures. It takes 
pamphlets. It takes newsletters. 
It takes direct mailers. It takes 
high-quality, graphically com- 
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' / or the prior, tins is a knockout desktop 
publisher.* 'IX Computing 



I* I S:c Publisher's) templates make creating 
projessional-lookinq documents a no-pam. 
no brain atlair." 'PC'lVorltt 



Wrap text with its built-in 
word processor. Flip, rotate, 
crop and size graphics. Control 
spacing between lines and let- 
ters. And import files from 
other programs. 
There's even a spellchecker 
and thesaurus. 



pelling, professional-looking sales tools of all kinds, all of the time. 

And, if we might be so bold to suggest, it takes PFSiPublisher" 
by Spinnaker. The only desktop publishing software for Windows'" 
specifically designed for small business owners. 

Translation: It's easy to learn, use and generate results - fast. 
With over 50 pre-styled formats, 100 clip art images and a dozen 
fonts, you can be using PFS.Publisher in less than 30 minutes. 



So call us. We'll have you getting sophisticated marketing 
tools into the hands of your customers in no time. And that's 
really all it takes to start generating sales. 
Except maybe for 
the extra phone 

lines you'll need Software that works 
to handle it all. Jor small business. 
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'fortunately, all you'll need is one phone line to call us loll-free, l-Soo-^Si-86^1, and order 'MS: 'Publisher. Hi just il comes 
with an unconditional, jo-day money-back quaranlce. 'Vlus, you'll receive a selection oj'Vaperdirecl paper that works with 'PTS^Publtsher 
templates. 'Heller still, you'll receive a 'TR'tt. paper kil containing hundreds oj samples valued at tl}$$ with your first 'VapefDirecl order, 
letting yon immedially produce colorful, professional quality documents right from your own printer. 
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Come, visit The Land Down 
Under, where endless 
adventure and breath 
taking beaut) 
await you. 
Discover 
unspoiled 
wilderness. | 
The Great 
Barrier Reef. 
Sydney and 
Melbourne. And 
fall in love with vet another 
magnificent world of wonder 
in neighboring New Zealand. 



Rotary 
International '93 




Save by booking 
a. now for Rotary 

International's May 
993 conference 
in Melbourne. 
For a free 
brochure 
' and details 
on special 
offers, write to 
the address 
below or call this toll-free 
number today: 

1-800-423-2880 

(extension 241) 



^ air neui zeaiano ATS Tours /Rotary '93 



the pride of the pacific 



100 N. First Street, Suite 301 
Burbank. CA 91502 



ROTARIANS can SAVE BIG MONEY off regular prices! 

EUROPE 93 

12 and 13 DAY CRUISES ■ SPECIAL GROUP RATES I 



PRINCESS CRUISES 

LOVE BOAT SAVERS 



SAVE UP TO $ 2300 



BOOK BY DECEMBER 31,1992 
Cruise the Greek Isles, Mediterranean, Black Sea, 
Scandinavia & Russia, Norwegian Fjords, or The Holy Land 
next summer for 12 or 13 days in 5-Star luxury. 

CALL TODAY!! SPECIAL RATES EXPIRE DEC. 31,92 

1-800 445-6541 CANADA 

FAX 617-395-7395 

Experienced, Knowledgeable, Competent and Courteous SERVICE!! 





Admiral Pat's 



Cruise Vacations, Inc. 

International Sales Agents 
For Princess Cruises 



Write_forjour FREE BR(XHURE_ 



Name 

| Address 

City/State_ 



i v^uyv s?icuc? Zip i 

I Cruise Vacations, Inc. I 

[ 30 Riverside Ave. Boston, MA 02155 - 4673 | 



'Per coupto, doubt* occupancy off brouchuro faro This special group oftor may bo withdrawn without notco. Ship's Rogistry LJberian & British 
All discounted cruises aro subject to availability of cabins and or air seals Plus port tax AH pnoes in U S. 0 
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Why pay for 
an airticket 
to attend the 
International 
Convention 
in Melbourne, 
Australia? 

Simply purchase our 
New Zealand & Selected 
Australian Vacations at their 

land only price from 
$1949 pp and we'll give you 
a round trip economy class 
airticket from Los Angeles 
or San Fransisco 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 



«2 



• All Delta and USAir Frequent 
Flyers receive 13,(100 miles credit 

• Includes first class accommodation 

• All sightseeing and entrance fees 

• Luxury coach travel throughout 

• Domestic Down Under airfares 

• Professional driver escort 
• Featured Guidetl F.xcursions 

All of the above, plus an absolutely 
free round trip airticket from 
LAXorSFO 
Space is limited . . Don't wait. 

Call: 1 (800) 468 2665 
tOUNT COOK LINE 



by the way 




Bjern Wigand, 1990-91 governor nominee from R.I. District 2250 in Norway (left), and 
his wife, Jorunn, examine artifacts from Papua New Guinea in the trophy room of their 
Florida, U.S.A., homestay hosts Ed and Mimi Hellmich (see item). 



When we called the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory in 
Livermore, California, U.S.A., to in- 
quire about photographs for this 
month's story on the Human Genome 
Project (page 22), we were connected 
with Stephen Wampler, the lab's senior 
public information officer. After we in- 
troduced ourselves, there was a short 
pause from Steve. 

"Oh," he said. "For a second I 
thought you were calling from the Ro- 
tary Club of Tracy [California]. I'm 
scheduled to give the program at its 
meeting tomorrow." 

That pleasant coincidence started an 
interesting conversation with Steve, 
who then told us about his other con- 
nections with Rotary. "In 1977-78, I 
earned my master's degree in political 
science at the University of Kent in 
Canterbury, England, as a Rotary 
Foundation Ambassadorial Scholar," 
he said. "And in 1983, 1 was a member 
of a Group Study Exchange team to 
Korea. Bom experiences had a signifi- 
cant impact on my life, and I'm im- 
mensely grateful to Rotary for the 
learning opportunities. I'm happy to 
do anything in my power to repay the 
organization." 

Pat Boone, who wrote this month's ar- 
ticle about the long relationship be- 



tween Rotary and the U.S. National 
Easter Seal Society (page 36), is also the 
author of a book called "The Human 
Touch." The book, which further docu- 
ments Rotary's involvement with Eas- 
ter Seals, is regularly priced at $20, but 
Rotary clubs may order copies at spe- 
cial group discounts. For more infor- 
mation, contact the Corporate 
Communications Department at the 
National Easter Seal Society, 70 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, IL 60601. Tel.: 
312/ 726-6200. 

The welcome mat is very wide out- 
side the home of Ed and Mimi 
Hellmich and other Rotary families in 
Sarasota, Florida, U.S.A. Since 1975, 
the Rotarians of R.I. District 6960 have 
served as hosts to more than 1,600 Ro- 
tary district governor-nominees and 
their spouses who choose to make a 
stopover visit to Florida on their way 
to the annual international assembly. 
Participants in the hospitality program 
can choose between spending four 
days as guests in the homes of Sarasota 
Rotarians or six days in Orlando, see- 
ing Disney World and other sites. 

"The assembly is all work," says Ed, 
a member of the Rotary Club of 
Sarasota Bay. "We created the hospital- 
ity program so the nominees can get to 
[continued on page 6] 
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PROFILE: 

EDWARD J. PISZEK 

The 1992 recipient 
of the Rotary Award for World 
Understanding personifies 
the ideal of service 
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"I just turned it on and 
started using iL 
Dynamite!" 
Madeline S. Fihgerald 
Woodcraft Supplies 

"Almost no need for 
the manual. Quick- 
Books makes it easy." 

Julia Perkins 
Photography 



"A breeze! Does every- 
thing I need, quick 
and easy." 

Kenneth P. King 
Finance Consultant 

"Does two employees' 
work. Simple, quick 
and efficient" 

DavidL Wies 
Chiropractor 



"It's so easy, I haven't 
used the manual 
since I installed it" 

Timothy J. Mr Man us 
Campground Operator 

"Hallelujah! Quick- 
Books is simple to 
understand and use." 

Cynthia Krai. Accounting 



"Love it' Reports can 
be laid out in any 
conceivable way." 

Susan Yeagtey Sullivan 
Psychiatric Mgmt 

"Our clients will 
never use manual 
ledgers again" 

James Matthews, CPA 



9. "You don't have to be a 
rocket scientist or 
even a CPA." 
Stephen P. Ulan ding 
Distributor 

10. "So thorough and 
accurate — for such a 
reasonable price." 

Tomm Furch 
Photographer 



11. "Super! For the first 
time, I look forward 
to my accounting." 
Jan Cole 

Appraiser 

12. The best! 0 tried 
Pacioli, Peachtree? 
DacEasyf etc., etc)" 

l Ian Rudely 
General Contractor 





A few of the reasons why 



" Extraordinarily easy to use, yet pro- 
vides plenty of accounting power." 

PC Magazine 

"QuickBooks is the easiest." 

New York Times 

"A great program if you're more 
interested in tunning your small 
business than becoming 
an accountant." 

PC World 



People are so enthusiastic about 
QuickBooks™ that after just three 
months on the market it was already 
outselling all the traditional accounting 
software. And ifs still #1. 

Ifs the first complete bookkeeping 
software designed for small business 
people with no knowledge of account- 
ing. So you can use it Your employees 



can use it The temp coming in for 
three days next week can use it 

Because if you know how to write 
checks and invoices, you know how to 
use QuickBooks. Just fill in these 
familiar forms on-screen, and it does 
all the bookkeeping for you. And when 
you need to find anything - say an old 
invoice, or who's owed you too much, 



13. "Finally! The first pro- 
gram I feel like I have 
control of 

Valerie IMm 
Accounting 

14. "Saves so much time! 
Unbelievably easy to 
use. Thanks." 
Gerald Fmrier 

Real Estate 



15. "UjHnindboggling! 
If s easy. Install and 
you're on your way." 
Kathryn Mary Olsen 
Professional Trainer 

16. Tve tried 'em all. 

Nothing else com- 
pares. It's awesome." 

Scott Roberts 
Consultant 



17. Totally logical 
human, instinctive, 
understandable." 
/Catherine J. Bartz 
Consultant 

18. The only remotely 
comparable programs 
cost thousands." 

Scott McGuir* 
Business Consultant 



19. "User-obvious, pain- 
less invoicing and 
accounts receivable." 

Valon Cross 
Programmer 

20. "Peace of mind when 

used by employer ox 
employee." 

Donald K. Burden 
Dentist 



21. "I tested many accoun- 
ting packages, and 
none came close." 
Samuel Moeller 

PC Consultant 

22. "Super-quick, butt- 
kicking program! 
About time! Amen!" 

Robert D. Pinson 
TV Production 



Intuit 

P.O. Box 3014 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 
These people are all real 
QuickBooks users. 
Thanks, everybody, for 
sending in your photos! 




QuickBooks is already #1 



too long - you Ve got it in seconds. 

QuickBooks is flexible, to fit the 
way you like to work. Simply choose 
your business type from a pre-set list, 
then customize the settings and re- 
ports as much as you want 

QuickBooks provides invoicing and 
accounts receivable, checkwriting and 
accounts payable, plus all the financial 



reports you need to manage more 
profitably, minimize your taxes, and 
get the most out of your accountant 
Add QuickPay, and you've got com- 
plete payroll, too. 

So. Are you ready for bookkeeping 
to become faster, easier and more fun 
(yes, fun!) than you ever would have 
imagined possible? 



Try QuickBooks Free 
For 60 Days. 

Call 1-800-624-8742 

to order 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, U.S. & Canada. 

QuickBooks $139.95 

QuickBooks & QuickPay $179.90 (Save $20) . 
Credit card orders only. Please have your card ready. 
Unlimited tree technical support (Toll charges apply.) 

C Intuit 1992 Ad Code: RTCRT 

M MBM KM NM MM M MS MM RMB 1MB 



[By the way . . .from page 2 ] 
know one another and enjoy the 
'Florida experience' before they head 
off for their training." 

Since the program's onset, Ed and 
Mimi have been its driving force — 
they send invitations to every nomi- 
nee, match local Rotarians and their 
guests, create an itinerary, and find the 
best deals in hotels, bus charters, and 
tickets for attractions and dinner 
banquets. Ed, who is busy right now 
making arrangements for the 1993 pro- 
gram, says despite all the work in- 
volved, he and Mimi look forward to 
the new friends they make each year. 
"We've always felt very strongly that 
the more exchanges that take place be- 
tween people from different parts of 
the world, the better chance we have 
for creating peace in the world." 

Frank J. Sladen, Jr., of Grosse Pointe 
Park, Michigan, U.S.A., has been 
unanimously elected by the R.I. Board 
of Directors to serve the unexpired 
term of recently 
deceased R.I. Di- 
rector Richard H. 
4— _ j^Ky*^- Kendall, of India- 
napolis, Indiana, 
U.S.A. (see page 
V, ^ 56). 
^^^^p- M Frank, 

former classifica- 
Frank }. Sladenjr. tion is books-re- 
tail, has been a 
Rotarian since 1966 and is a past gover- 
nor of R.I. District 6400. He has served 
as an international assembly discus- 
sion leader and was a national coordi- 
nator of the PolioPlus Campaign. He 
holds The Rotary Foundation's Distin- 
guished Service Award and Citation 
for Meritorious Service. 

R.I. Past Director Gerald R. Wooll has 

just passed along this copy of a letter 
he received from The Right Honorable 



Numbers you can use: 

Rotary World Headquarters, Evanston, 
Illinois U.S.A.: 
Telephone: 708/866-3000 
Telefax: 708/328-8554 

Order desk: 708/866-31 49 

Magazine advertising: 
708/866-3195 

Change of address or subscription 
Information: 708/866-31 69 



Brian Mulroney, Prime Minister of 
Canada, which came in response to the 
recent positive update on the success 
of the PolioPlus Program [Conquering 
Polio in the Western Hemisphere and 
Polio's Last Stand, November]. Gerry 
served as chairman of the PolioPlus 
Campaign Committee for Canada. 
Dear Gerry: 

I learned through Rob Nicholson, 
M.P, of the spectacular success of 
PolioPlus, and I wanted to extend my 
congratulations to you and to all 
Rotarians on your selfless dedication 
to this worthy cause. 

When I met with you in November 
1987, 1 was confident that Canadians 
would offer enthusiastic support to 
this program, and I was delighted by 
the extent of their generosity. All Cana- 
dians share the concern and determi- 
nation of the members of your 
organization with respect especially to 
child immunization. 

As you know, the Government of 
Canada shares many of the same goals 
as Rotary International through its offi- 
cial commitments to world immuniza- 
tion in aid of the efforts of The United 
Nations agencies and through the Ca- 
nadian International Development 
Agency. 

I want to thank you for keeping all 
of us informed and to wish you contin- 
ued success. 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Brian Mulroney 

Prime Minister of Canada 




The Object of Rotary is to encourage and 
foster the ideal of service as a basis of 
worthy enterprise and, in particular, to en- 
courage and foster: 

FIRST. The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service; 

SECOND. High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions; the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
pation as an opportunity to serve society; 

THIRD. The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life; 

FOURTH. The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional persons united in the ideal of 




In our November Bookreview column, 
we might have included another beau- 
tiful nonfiction volume to consider for 
holiday gift givingr'Antique Sewing 
Tools and Tales," by Barbara D. Gullers 
of Phoenix, Arizona, U.S.A. (Gullers 
Pictorial Partnership, 4963 East Palo- 
mino Rd., Phoenix, AZ 85018). 
The handsome 113-page volume — 
it was printed in 
Italy — celebrates 
the long history of 
sewing by combin- 
ing high-quality 
photos of needles, 
thimbles, pin cush- 
ions, and other 
paraphernalia of 
the art with explanatory text and inter- 
esting historical trivia. 

Barbara has assisted her husband, 
Hall of Fame photographer Karl 
Gullers, in producing several of his 97 
books. Karl is a Rotarian in Phoenix, 
and formerly in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Actually, some of Karl's fellow Ro- 
tarians around the world should be 
credited for some of the book's interna- 
tional content and flavor. An item in 
our pages a few years back brought 
Barbara numerous responses of pho- 
tos, letters, and actual antique sewing 
tools. In the book, she expresses special 
appreciation to Nagayoshi Murata, 
editor of the regional magazine of R.I. 
in Japan, and Japanese Rotarians Takao 
Kurumada, Atsuo Mori, and Katzuo 
Ogawa. Also: the late Jack Porter of 
New Zealand, James Peter Chin of 
Malaysia, Peter Hall of Hong Kong, 
the late Sergio Mulitsch of Italy, Ugur 
Yiice of Turkey, and Marc Levin, re- 
tired editor of Rotary's French regional 
magazine. 

This issue also marks the last stitch in 

our editorial efforts for 1992. However, 
we are already threading our needles 
for the next 12 months, and will be 
here in January to display our first 
magazine fabric for 1993. Until then, 
we wish all of our readers a happy 
new year, filled with service and fel- 
lowship. 



—will White, for the editors 
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Why settle for a cheap 
imitation when the real thing 
is now so affordable? 




NordicTrack Challenger 
model shown. 



30-day 
in-home trial 



For a FREE VIDEO 
& Brochure, call 



There are good reasons why the 
NordicTrack® cross-country ski 
exerciser is known as "The World's 
Best Aerobic Exerciser 8 . " 

For over 17 years 
NordicTrack has lieen the leader 
in bringing cross-country skiing 
into the home. While lesser cross-country 
ski exercisers provide an awkward 
"shuffling" motion, the NordicTrack® cross- 
country ski exerciser uses a patented flywheel 
and one-way clutch mechanism that no other ski 
machine can match. It's simply the best at simulating 
the natural cross-country skiing stride. And with 
NordicTrack models priced as low as $299.95, there's no 
reason to own anything but the best! 

It's the affordable way to 
meet your fitness goals. 

A NordicTrack skier works all the major muscle groups, 
burning more calories and providing a better cardiovascular 
workout than exercise bikes, treadmills and stairclimbers. It's 
gentle on your knees, joints and back. And it's easy to use. 

Over a million people already know that exercise 
just doesn't get any better than NordicTrack. 
At these prices you can own a NordicTrack skier: 

NordicTrack Excel only $499 95 ! 

NordicTrack Sequoia only $399 )5 ! 

NordicTrack Challenger ...only $299 95 ! 

Models priced from $299'" to $1,299" 

NordicTrack 

m W m A CML Company 



1-800-328-5888 



Ext.305L2 



or write: NordicTrack, Dept. 305L2, 104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318 



© 1992 NordicTrack, Inc A CML Company 



Niirilk'Trjck reserve*, ihc right in clunjtc prices and specification* without prior notice. 



All rtghts reserved 




Crossing the 
boundaries of change 

by Gail e. myers 

Our daughter Erika enjoyed school 
and looked forward to moving from 
first grade to second. But when she 
transferred from one school system to 
another, she found that things were not 
the same. There were different things 
to learn: where to go for recess, and 
how lunch time was organized. 

After her first week, Erika admitted 
her dissatisfaction, and then came up 
with what we have since called The 
Erika Principle: 

"Well — it just seems that when you 
get really good at something, you don't 
have to do it any more." 

The same is true in the workplace. 

Whether people move from one 
work assignment to another or from 
one level to another, they cross many 
boundaries. 

Staff changes can give positive di- 
rections to an organization. They can 
encourage new visions and new ap- 
proaches; tap new energies, and new 
abilities; and they can weed out unpro- 
ductive programs and procedures. 

But change can also have negative 
effects. It can disorganize established 
work systems and require costly peri- 
ods of retraining. It can bring disorder 
and confusion, and can diminish indi- 
vidual productivity as people try to 
adapt. It can also damage communica- 
tion patterns and personal relation- 
ships. 

One of the real, but seldom identi- 
fied, problems in management occurs 
when talented people spend too much 
of their time still doing the job they 
came from and not crossing the bound- 
aries to their new assignments. 

This is particularly true for the staff 
person who is promoted to increased 
responsibilities for other people's 
work. Crossing that boundary calls for 
new attitudes about leadership and 
management. The top brass and junior 
executives who used to be "them" are 
now "us." It's not easy to give orders 
to people who just a month ago were 
one's peers. This classic dilemma ac- 
counts for much of the stress that 
comes with promotion. 

Not everyone wants to move up in 
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an organization. Potential promotions 
are increasingly turned down by 
people who decide they don't want to 
pay the price. The promotion may 
mean different working hours, adjust- 
ment of attitudes, and shifting as- 
sumptions about how to run people 
and things. It may also mean buying 
into the organization's ethics and poli- 
cies at an uncomfortable level. 

As a manager, you must look care- 
fully at subordinates you are grooming 
for promotion. Make sure they can 
cross a boundary. They may feel they 
are good at what they are doing and 
don't want to risk rising to their "level 
of incompetence," as predicted in the 
familiar Peter Principle. Pass over 
those who would not easily adjust to 
separation from the comfortable and 
predictable. 

But when promoting or hiring 
people who are eager to move up the 
corporate ladder, the Erika Principle 
may also apply. The employee who 
leaves one job, having demonstrated 
outstanding ability, may turn out to 
have only marginal talent for the new 
job, or worse, limited commitment. 

Even capable people need a period 
of adjustment. The examples are many: 
the excellent field sales person who is 
only moderately good as an office- 
bound sales manager, the skilled as- 
sembly line worker who cannot 
manage others, the new dean who 
maintains too close associations with 
the faculty. 

We usually assume that these people 
have "topped out" because their skills 
and technical abilities have been 
stretched beyond their operational and 
legitimate limits. That's often an in- 
complete diagnosis. Rather, often what 
has happened might be defined as 
"boundary block," which breaks down 
into "performance block" and "per- 
sonal block." 

Successful performance on the job is 
comfortable; one feels competent and 
gets recognition, but more failures in 
new jobs are related to inadequate per- 
sonal readjustment. Even if people 
have the skills to handle the new posi- 
tion, they need to be trained in the 
organization's culture at that new 
level. 

Hozv they do the new job usually is 
more important than ivfwt they do, and 



that factor is all but ignored in the chal- 
lenge of living up to a new job descrip- 
tion. Relations with associates become 
complicated, and there are likely to be 
different customs and traditions asso- 
ciated with the new level of responsi- 
bility. 

Organizations function better when 
management helps the new manager 
figure out how to behave as well as 
how to perform the skills of the new 
job assignment. 

It is to the organization's advantage 
to keep people in step. Whether we call 
it organizational culture, management 
environment, or just "the way we do it 
around here," every organization has a 
system for regulating behavior. 

You do not learn such behavior from 
the detailed employee manual or a 
published history of the corporation. 
You learn it from opinion leaders in the 
organization. It is called "mentoring" 
in formal management settings, imply- 
ing that new people have someone 
designated to help them overcome 
newness and ambiguity. Mentors are 
people who take it on themselves to 
help perpetuate the organization's cul- 
ture. They are not identified by rank or 
title or tenure or gender. They are the 
ones who can quickly share the most 
useful, accurate information about get- 
ting along — openly and honestly. 

When you make decisions about 
promoting people, look for those who 
can "bring along" new people. Empha- 
size mentoring in your organization to 
teach appropriate behavior patterns. 
And focus on peers. Peer communica- 
tion, with open channels that encour- 
age informal "huddling" among peers 
instead of heavy reliance on obscure 
printed mandates or unread published 
procedures, can be an invaluable man- 
agement tool. 

The payoffs include greater personal 
commitment to teamwork, better focus 
on work projects, and quicker under- 
standing of organizational goals. It also 
makes it easy for your valued employ- 
ees to cross those important promo- 
tional boundaries when the time 
comes for their advancement. 

• Gail E. Myers heads his mim organiza- 
tional consulting service, Applied Commu- 
nications, in Granville, Ohio, U.S.A. He is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Granville. 
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Here's the second part of our eclectic 
end-of-the year roundup of books. 

FICTION 

Was, by Geoff Ryman (Knopf, 371 
pages, $22). This inventive novel 
weaves together history and imagina- 
tion in a trio of story lines that explore 
the impact of the beloved contemporary 
myth "The Wizard of Oz," encompass- 
ing both the original novels by Frank L. 

W<«m|k_ Baum and the 
A Q classic 1939 film. 
f \ \J The action of 
"Was" occurs in a 
criss-cross chro- 
nology, skipping 
from late 19th- 
century Kansas to 
California in the 
1930s and 1940s 
to both of those 
places in 1989. 

The pivotal character is young Dor- 
othy Gael, an orphan sent to live with 
her Aunt Em and Uncle Henry Gulch 
in Kansas in 1875. The introverted and 
mistreated Dorothy escapes the loneli- 
ness and drudgery of life on the ram- 
shackle Gulch farm by retreating in her 
imagination to a fantasy land she calls 
"Was." She shares some of these fanta- 
sies with one of her teachers at school 
— L. Frank Baum. The "real-life" Dor- 
othy becomes a runaway, then a va- 
grant, and ends up insane in a Kansas 
asylum, where she dies in 1956. 

The youthful Dorothy Gael is ech- 
oed in the life of another chief character 
— Frances Gumm, a teenage actress 
and singer who, as Judy Garland, 
brings Baum's fictionalized Dorothy to 
life in "The Wizard of Oz" movie. 

The character who tries to reconcile 
the disparate (and desperate) life jour- 
neys of the two Dorothys is Jonathan, a 
Hollywood actor dying of AIDS in 
1989. Fascinated by the Oz story since 
his childhood, Jonathan learns about 
the madwoman who once was Dor- 
othy Gael, and travels to Kansas to see 
if anything remains of that lost little 
girl's land of Oz/Was. 

An impressive achievement in its 
own right, "Was" is also a monument 
to the power of imagination. 

Another novel that takes significant 
liberties with history is Fatherland, by 




Robert Harris (Random House, 336 
pages, $21), a thriller set in a world in 
which Nazi Ger- 
many won World 
War II. The year is 
1964, and in the 
week prior to na- 
tionwide celebra- 
tions for Hitler's 
75th birthday, the 
country is rocked 
by the exciting 
news that U.S. 
President Joseph 
P. Kennedy will soon visit Berlin as a 
first step toward ending the Cold War 
between the superpowers. 

On the same day, Detective Xavier 
March is called to a suburban river 
bank where the body of a once-power- 
ful Nazi official has washed ashore. 
Almost immediately, the Gestapo tells 
March to drop the case, but the rebel- 
lious detective continues the investiga- 
tion on his own. He soon discovers a 
long-buried conspiracy that, if ex- 
posed, would endanger the Nazi 
regime's shaky legitimacy. 

Atmospheric and fast-paced, "Father- 
land" is a better-than-average thriller. 

T Is for Innocent, by Sue Grafton 
(Henry Holt, 286 pages, $18.95), the lat- 
est alphabetical adventure of female 
private investigator Kinsey Milhone, is 
a thoroughly enjoyable murder mys- 
tery. In this complex, intricately plotted 
tale, lawyer Lonnie Kingman hires the 
bright and capable Kinsey to replace 
another detective assisting on a civil 
lawsuit. (Kinsey's predecessor, Morley 
Shine, died of a heart attack.) Kinsey's 
job is to find new evidence against 
David Harvey, who five years ago was 
tried and acquitted of the murder of 
his wealthy wife. Acting on behalf of 
the dead woman's ex-husband and 
daughter, who believe that first jury 
made a horrible mistake, Kingman is 
suing so that Harvey can't enjoy the fi- 
nancial fruits of his crime. 

Kinsey has to work fast, since the 
statute of limitations runs out in a few 
weeks. She is shocked to discover that 
Morley's previous investigation work 
was so slipshod as to be useless. Even 
more surprising, she uncovers enough 
new facts to indicate that David 
Harvey might be innocent after all. 



If that's the case, then who was the 
murderer? For Kinsey, there are too 
many suspects and too little time to 
find the real culprit. To the reader 's de- 
light, however, Kinsey rises to the chal- 
lenge, and brings the adventure to a 
satisfying and explosive conclusion. 

Chanur's Legacy, by C.J. Cherryh 
(DAW, 386 pages, $20) is contemporary 
science fiction at its best, a lively tale of 
interstellar intrigue, told from a truly 
"alien" viewpoint. 

Hilfy Chanur, the novel's protago- 
nist, is a spacefaring member of the 
Hani, a matriarchal race of giant catlike 
creatures from the planet Chanur. The 
Hani are renowned traders, and Hilfy 
recently became captain of her own 
merchant vessel, Chanur's Legacy, a ship 
she and her all-female crew are still try- 
ing to pay for. 

Her eagerness to pay off that debt 
spurs Hilfy to sign a dubious and com- 
plicated agreement to transport a valu- 
able "religious object" to another planet 
on behalf of a high-ranking member of 
the Stsho (another alien race in 
Cherryh's universe). As Hilfy and her 
crew try to deliver 
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the object to its 
designated recipi- 
ent, they encoun- 
ter a comedy of 
errors that soon 
turns violent. At 
every spaceport 
they visit, it seems, 
the local Stsho 
colony has either 
disappeared or met with foul play. It 
doesn't take Hilfy long to realize she's 
the pawn in a deadly game of galactic 
politics. Trouble is, she can't distin- 
guish between friends and enemies. 

Over the course of five Chanur nov- 
els, the prolific Cherryh, a storyteller 
with a knack for rich characterization, 
has created a vivid and realistic uni- 
verse, populated by alien creatures that 
seem as "normal" as next-door neigh- 
bors. Her deft presentation of the dis- 
tinctive psychologies of the Hani, 
Stsho, and other races appearing in 
"Chanur's Legacy" drives this excep- 
tionally entertaining space story at 
warp speed. 

—CHARLES W. PRATT. 
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A tribute in trees 

Re The Hazardous journeys of Chris- 
topher Columbus [October], the Co- 
lumbus Grove Gift Corporation, a 
non-profit organization, will plant 
500 American coastal redwood trees 
in northwestern Spain to commemo- 
rate the 500th anniversary of Colum- 
bus's first voyage. 

Columbus's achievement brought 
the midocean continents of the West- 
ern Hemisphere into permanent com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 
The Columbus Grove of redwoods — 
the world's largest, longest-living 
trees — will symbolize this linking of 
the two hemispheres. The seedlings 
will be planted on 4 December by 25 
young Americans from 4-H clubs 
and 25 young Spaniards. 

A joint resolution has been intro- 
duced in the U.S. Congress to make 
the trees a gift to the people of Spain 
in the name of the people of the 
United States. 

For information about this project, 



write: W.L. Button, Jr., Treasurer, The 
Columbus Grove Gift Corporation, 
1270 Este Lane, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 
—JOHN HARMON MCELROY 
English professor 
University of Arizona 
Director, Columbus 
Grove Gift Corporation 
Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. 

Speaking up for AA 

I congratulate the author of A Ra- 
tional Approach to Addiction Recovery 
[Executive Health, September] for re- 
covering through a program that 
works for him and apparently others. 
I regret that he discredits many as- 
pects of Alcoholics Anonymous. Mil- 
lions owe their lives to AA and 
related programs. 

AA does not suggest that one 
pledges to stay sober for life. But if 
one concentrates on just the hour or 
day at hand, those days may add up 
to weeks, months, and years. 

What's important is finding a recov- 



ery program that works for the indi- 
vidual. This is not a competition. Let's 
respect the credibility of any and all 
programs that save human integrity. 
—LINDA BEST 

The Rock, Georgia, U.S.A. 

Organ donors: 
a Rotary program? 

In Family — Our Roots, Our Wings 
[The President's Message, March], then- 
R.I. President Rajendra K. Saboo spoke 
of Rotary's extended world family. 

I owe my life to a liver donor and the 
medical staff of Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital (Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.). There are not normally 
enough organs from deceased persons 
available for transplants. Of 4,500 
Americans registered for liver trans- 
plants in 1990, only 2,590 received them 
Similar statistics abound for all organs. 

What's missing is a national and in- 
ternational awareness that when peo- 
ple die without having become do- 
[continued on page 13] 
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Pacific Tours 



welcomes delegates to the 1993 
Rotary International Convention 



Australian Pacific Tours is proud to offer sightseeing tours for the 
1993 Rotary International Convention in Melbourne, Australia. 

Call or send for a copy of our 64-page brochure, featuring . . . 

• the widest selection of locally escorted motorcoach tours, 
ideal for pre- or post-convention touring. Our all-inclusive 
tours cover the cities, the Barrier Reef Islands and the great 
Aussie Outback 

• independent, "design-your-own" itineraries, including city 
packages with hotels from standard to deluxe, island stopovers 
and suggested Australian/New Zealand itineraries 
• a comprehensive listing of sightseeing Day Tours available in 
all the major tourist regions Downunder 

USA 

Australian Pacific Tours 
512 S. Verdugo Dr., Suite 200 





Please send me a copy of your 64-page brochure 
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Burbank, CA91502 
(800)821-9513 

Canada 

Australian Pacific Tours 
Suite 630, West Tower 
3300 Bloor St. West 
Toronto, Ontario M8X 2X2 
(800)263-5612 



USA 1-800-821-9513 
Canada 1-800-263-5612 
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The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania 

VIDEO SEMINARS FOR MIDDLE 
AND ENTRY LEVEL MANAGERS 



'Hunting 




MARKETING STRATEGY 



Guides you through a 
comprehensive marketing 
strategy audit, while you leam 
the new vocabulary of 
modern marketing. Learn 
how to: evaluate your pro- 
duct's strengths and match 
them against the competition; 
choose the right channels of 
distribution; position your 
product to maximize 
competitive advantage. 



MANAGING PEOPLE 



Maximize your power to get 
things done. Leam how to 
get employees to do what you 
want them to do. Leam why 
"implementation' is the key 
word. Understand how 
rationalizations erode 
productivity, profitability, and 
power. Learn how to change 
lifelong habits that have 
limited your power and 
effectiveness. 



BUSINESS ETHICS 



Build stable, profitable, 
business relationships. 
Strengthen employee loyalty 
and morale. Avoid litigation 
costs and potential 
catastrophes. Assure that 
your employees understand 
the importance of good ethics 
to the welfare of your firm, its 
clients, its employees, and 
the business community. 



FINANCE & ACCOUNTING 
for the Non-Financial Manager 

Get the complete story from 
balance sheets, income 
statements, and cash flow 
statements. Leam how Net 
Present Value and IRR can 
help you find the most 
profitable opportunities. 
Understand LIFO and FIFO, 
performance ratios, and the 
links between cash flow, 
depreciation, and profitability. 



THE WHARTON 
EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT VIDEO 
SERIES is designed to 
build broad-based skills 
for general managers. 
Top Wharton scholars 
share the experience 
they've gained from 
consulting to business 
executives throughout the 
world. Viewers update 
their skills quickly and 
efficiently, while building 
business vocabulary. 



DISTRIBUTED BY: Kantola Productions 

MAIL TO: Kantola Productions, 152 17th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94121 



YES, send me the video programs, with 

audiocassette, and study guide: 



□ Marketing Strategy 

□ Managing People 



□ Business Ethics 

□ Finance and Accounting 

@ $189 each $ 

YES, send all 4 programs @ $599.00 $ 

CA residents include sales tax $ 



□ Check enclosed (Payable to Kantola Productions) 

□ Mastercard/Visa No. 

Exp. Date: 



NAME 



Shipping & handling ($5.50 for first 
program; $2.50 for each additional 
program.) 



TITLE 



PHONE 



COMPANY 



TOTAL $ 



ADDRESS 



WE SHIP ALL INTERNATIONAL FORMATS. city/state/zip 
FOR FASTER SERVICE OR MORE INFORMATION: 
CALL (415) 752-9897 or FAX (415) 752-0257 
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Looking at life 
through a child's eyes 

BY DAVID W. PANEK 

It was a dark, cold early morning in 
New York City as workers inflated the 
giant character balloons in preparation 
for the annual Macy's Thanksgiving 
Day Parade. Watching with me behind 
the barriers were a surprisingly large 
number of spectators. A shivering news- 
paper reporter asked one of them, a 
middle-aged man, what had moti- 
vated him to watch the proceedings. 

Smiling, the man pointed toward 
one balloon that had nearly floated 
away from its human anchors and 
replied, "It makes me feel like a kid 
again." 

I assumed the man meant he was 
trying to recapture that happy sense 
of wonder that makes kids ask ques- 
tions like: "How do caterpillars turn 
into butterflies?" and "Why is the sky 
blue?" The essence of the child's view 
is wonder, delight, and play. But un- 
derstanding and employing this out- 
look is neither obvious nor easy. Most 
of us want our world to be familiar 
and predictable, in order to deal with 
it confidently and efficiently while 
concentrating on our careers and rais- 
ing a family. 

If you study the life and works of 
the late Alexander Calder, you might 
conclude he was a curious, playful per- 
son. Surely the famed sculptor must 
have had a child's sense of wonder 
and delight. But such views of crea- 
tivity are not limited to artists; they 
are shared by all those who make 
startling discoveries. Scientists, engi- 
neers, and mathematicians all admit 
that creativity takes plenty of hard 
work, but there must also be a desire 
to experiment. In many ways, crea- 
tive people are little different from a 
child fascinated by the mechanics of 
an old wind-up clock. 

Bill, an art instructor at the board- 
ing school where I worked before my 
retirement, was beloved by genera- 
tions of students. He often partici- 
pated in Sunday afternoon student 
games, and had a large collection of 
antique toys he delighted in sharing 
with visitors to his small apartment 
on the school grounds. "Look at that," 



he would say, eyes twinkling. "Isn't it 
clever how that works?" Bill's own 
artwork tended to be serious, but of- 
ten a whimsical streak would appear, 
as when a sculpture of two pandas, 
made of two large interlocking pieces 
of painted plywood, suddenly ap- 
peared on the lawn by his front door. 

A growing body of research has 
confirmed the link between our 
health and our emotional state. Ten- 
sion, fear, and anger are associated 
with the faulty functioning of our 
immune systems, the group of body 
cells that destroy such invaders as vi- 
ruses. Wonder, delight, and play are 
also important antidotes. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to remain an- 
gry or tense when you are caught up 
in the fascinating exploration of a 
flower blossom, mastering the intri- 
cacies of a puzzle, or learning to per- 
form a magic trick. 

We all have a choice of the aspects 
that dominate our world. But adopting 
a narrow outlook causes us to miss 
much of the beauty and joy of living. 

To train yourself to think more like 
a child, learn to appreciate the world 
in all its complexity. Make a con- 
scious effort to step out of your usual 
ways of seeing and doing things. One 
of the easiest ways to start is to spend 
some play time with small children. 
Get down on the floor with them and 
become a bear or tiger. You may feel 
silly at first, but the children won't 
think you're crazy. Resist the adult's 



compulsion to teach them what they 
see and, instead, try to see things as 
they do. Get behind a child's eyes and 
into the child-like mind. Let them 
teach you. 

Let your imagination suggest other 
possibilities. Go to the circus. Learn 
to play a musical instrument. Build 
birdhouses. Write poems and tell sto- 
ries. Don't be concerned with doing 
things correctly, just immerse your- 
self in the process. You'll know 
you're on the right track when you 
look up an hour later and realize that 
you haven't been aware of what's 
been going on around you. 

We can all recapture the joy of child- 
hood, whether we do it by watching 
a parade or by playing in a band. We 
can achieve a child's viewpoint as we 
discover a world of new meanings 
and sensations. We can become 
healthier and more creative amidst 
beauty we had not really noticed. We 
can then discover the real advantage 
of being adult, namely creating a bal- 
ance between the silly and the seri- 
ous, light and heavy, as we move 
back and forth from the world of the 
child to the world of the adult. 

Best of all, we can encourage our 
children to retain these qualities as 
they develop into adults. 



• David Panek is a retired psychologist, 
counselor, and teacher. He lives in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, U.SA. 




"This is a model of our new car, Collins! Roll that clay 
up and make it into the bumper again!" 
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[Your letters . . .from page 10] 
nors, it creates a shortage. Rotary In- 
ternational could champion an organ 
donation program just as it did Polio- 
Plus. The Rotary "family" must teach 
its own and others how to save lives. 
—ALEXANDER GUREVITCH, 

Rotarian 

Attorney 

Pearl River, New York, U.S.A. 

World health care: reactions 

World Health Care: Taking the Pulse 
[June] is surprisingly comprehensive 
and accurate. In my career of 47 years, 
I had yet to read a short, precise over- 
view of the various systems, except 
China's, until now. 

—JOHN C. WONG, Rotarian 
Physician 
Macau, Macau 

• The two letters on world health care 
[Your Letters, September] prompt me 
to comment. A noted economist at a 
U.S. college was asked by a student, 
"Don't you believe that the U.S. should 
have a national health-care pro- 
gram?" His response: "What do you 
have against sick people?" 



He asked the student if he would 
want the same degree of proficiency 
and service visited on sick people as 
we see in other U.S government-run 
programs. The answer was obvious. 
—DAN OST, Rotarian 
Automotive machine shop owner 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Essay thought provoking 

Dear Busy Son [July] hit the nail on 
the head. We all need to take time to 
visit those for whom we care. How 
many times have you told someone, 
"Let's get together soon," but before 
you knew it, the person had passed 
away? Don't delay, visit your loved 
ones today. 

—JOE H. ALCORTA, Rotarian 
Foreign languages professor 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas, U.S.A. 

Help for Committee-itis 

Committee Is Not a Four-Letter Word 
[Manager's Memo, September] re- 
stirred my appreciation for these 
practical, informative columns. My 
church congregation is inundated 



with committees. These clearly de- 
fined guidelines will help. 

— C. EARL GIBBS, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Tyler, Texas, U.S.A. 

Follow The 4 -Way Test 

Re The 4-Way Test Today [October]: 
In a recent newsletter of the Hospital 
Council of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., President J. Michael 
Gallagher urged hospital executives 
to continue to follow the basic prin- 
ciples of Rotary's 4-Way Test despite 
the economic pressures in the health- 
care industry today. This speaks well 
for our organization. 
—VICTORIA A. EMMONS, Rotarian 

Director of Community Relations 

Washington Hospital 

Healthcare System 

Warm Springs, California, U.S.A. 



If you have a comment about an ar- 
ticle in this magazine, write "Your 
Letters," THE ROTARIAN, One Ro- 
tary Center, 1560 Sherman Avenue, 
Evanston, IL 60201, U.S.A., or fax 
708/866-9732. 
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"Vah-too-lay-lay" is a spectacular 
and architecturally unique Fijian 
island resort accommodating 
twelve couples in twelve luxuri- 
ous beachfront villas. 

Stay with us on your way to or 
from Melbourne and enjoy a 5% 
discount on our all-inclusive rates. 

In North America: 
Ph (800) 828-9146 
Fax (310) 338-0708 

Other Countries: 
Contact Australia 
Ph (2) 326-1055 
Fax (2) 327-2764 




Timely 
Reminder 



Your full color logo on this deluxe watch with 
quanz movement, goldtone case stone crown, 
luxury leather band, sweep second hand Includes 
battery, fire-ytar uvrramy Great promotion, 
incentire, gift, or premium to remind customers or 
employees of your corporate identity In both men's 
and women's styles 

Special Promotion Offer-119.50. Send us any 
color graphic or logo (stationery or business card 
will do) and 119.50 per_ watch (limit; 3 per 
customer at this special price) plus sales tax in CA 
only Once you see the quality of your personalized 
watch, we're sure you'll order more Great prices, 
even in small quantities Order Now! 

GREAT AMERICAN IMAGES 

One Waters Park Drive, Suite 213-RM 
San Mateo, CA 94403 (415)358-0800 
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Running on sunshine — It might not win an automotive beauty contest, but the 
Crowder College solar car is clearly attractive to the sun's rays. 



Solar energy pioneers 

BY EMERY STYRON 

A group of 20th-century energy 
pioneers at a small college in Mis- 
souri, U.S.A., have opened doors of 
opportunity for students, while earn- 
ing the school international renown 
and a place in transportation history. 

In 1983, Crowder College in Neo- 
sho, Missouri, created the first auto- 
mobile to cross North America on 
solar power. Since then, its commu- 
nity-built solar vehicles have raced and 
finished competitively against prod- 
ucts of top U.S. engineering schools 
and the world's carmakers. These are 
heady accomplishments for an insti- 
tution started some 30 years ago to 
give students in the Ozark Mountain 
region a better chance at college. To- 
day, Crowder 's student body num- 
bers about 1,500. 

Two Crowder graduates nudged 
the school toward the sun in 1983. 
Chris Kalmbach and faculty member 
Art Boyt spearheaded construction of 
TSAR (Trans-American Solar Auto 
Run), a 6.7-metre (22-foot) long, 254- 
kilogram (560-pound) "tricycle" built 
of aircraft framing, bicycle parts, and 
factory-reject solar cells. Total cost: 
$5,000. 

The ungainly vehicle left San Diego, 
California, on 15 July 1984, crept along 
interstate highways, and 45 days 
later dipped its wheels in the surf at 
Jacksonville, Florida. The media took 
note, resulting in a score of television 
and newspaper interviews and fea- 
tures. Soon Crowder was invited to 
build a new car for the world's first 
transcontinental solar race, the 1987 



World Solar Challenge, over Austra- 
lia's famed 3,138-kilometre (1,950- 
mile) Stuart Highway. 

Thus STAR (Solar Trans-Austra- 
lian Racer) was born. Local machine 
shops and industries pitched in with 
materials and money to construct the 
vehicle. Volunteers in and out of the 
college paid their way to Australia to 
help drive and cheer it on. Little un- 
known Crowder College would be 
racing against General Motors (GM), 
Ford-Australia, and major Japanese 
corporations. 

STAR started last in the 24-car 
field, lost a day for repairs after wind 
flipped the vehicle, but still finished 
in eighth place. Dr. Kent Farnsworth, 
Crowder College president and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Neo- 
sho, Missouri, was one of the vehi- 
cle's cross-country drivers. 

When GM announced plans for a 
July 1990 race of college-built cars be- 
tween Orlando, Florida, and Detroit, 
Michigan, Crowder was the only jun- 
ior college to qualify. It would be an- 
other David-Goliath contest. 

"We liked the idea of being the un- 
derdog, pitted against some of the 
bigger universities," says Dan Eberle, 
who, with Art Boyt, constitutes Crow- 
der 's solar technology faculty. 

Under rules allowing student and 
faculty participation only, the Crow- 
der team designed a two-passenger 
catamaran for stability and maxi- 
mum solar collection area. Fourteen 
students supplied the labor to build 
the $80,000 vehicle. Again, donated 
funds and materials made the car 
possible. 

A vehicle from the University of 
Michigan won, but STAR II finished 
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On The Way To Australia, 
God Created Fiji. 



fifth, ahead of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Stanford 
University entries. 

With help from the Missouri De- 
partment of Natural Resources and 
community support — including a cash 
contribution from the Rotary Club of 
Neosho, the team took its modified 
STAR II back to Australia two months 
later. Against fierce competition in 
the 1990 World Solar Challenge, Crow- 
der again finished eighth, covering in 
just over six days a course that had 
taken 11 days in 1987. The Swiss en- 
try won the race. A car built by Ja- 
pan's Honda Corporation finished 
second. 

On the success of the Crowder 
car's second Australian effort, the 
college was invited to the 1992 Grand 
Solar Challenge in Japan. The event 
included endurance races as well as a 
rally-type race as part of a year-long 
solar energy emphasis in Japan. The 
Crowder vehicle performed well, 
placing 18th overall, in a field of 100 
solar cars. 

The Crowder team plans to enter 
the 1993 World Solar Challenge in 
Australia, but after that Dan Eberle 
thinks the college's solar racing era 
will slow down. He thinks it's time 
for Crowder to move on to the prac- 
tical applications of solar and other 
alternative energy forms. 

To that end, the school has estab- 
lished the Mission Alternative Re- 
newable Energy Technical Center, 
where students in all disciplines can 
work on solar projects for college 
credit. On the list of possible projects: 
a hybrid solar-gasoline commuter 
vehicle and a retrofit of a conven- 
tional car to electric power. 

Crowder 's solar-energy exploits 
have helped increase U.S. public 
awareness of renewable energy 
sources, and have given local stu- 
dents the opportunity to work with 
state-of-the-art solar-energy tech- 
nology and participate in world-class 
competition. 

It's hard to beat size, prestige, and 
money, but Crowder College has 
proven that with imagination, deter- 
mination, and community support, 
even a tiny junior college can earn a 
place in the sun. 

• Newspaper editor Emery Styron, a 

fraduate of Crowder College, is a merri- 
er of the Rotary Club of Harrisonville, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 




That's a warm Fijian welcome 
to Rotarians around the world! 

This years Rotarian theme, _ 
•Real happiness is helping others. 
is the Fijian way of life. Nowhere 
else will you see this spirit so 

evident. . . 

So let us show you one or tne 
most friendly and fascinating 
cultures on the planet EartK With 

Air Pacifies Free Stopover offer. 

there"s really no excuse not to. 
Sincerely, 
Sitlveni Yaqona 
Fiji Visitors Bureau 



So, why not stop and see His handiwork 
on youi way to the Rotary International 
Convention in Melbourne? It's the perfect 
opportunity to experience a vacation 
different from anywhere in the world. 

Why? 

Because Fiji is more than just a tropical 
paradise. More than just beautiful 
secluded beaches, crystal clear waters 
and exotic palm trees. Fiji is a feeling. A 
feeling of culture and tradition that both 
astonishes and intrigues. A feeling of 
friendliness and peace that can't help 
but put a "round-the-clock" smile on your 
face. A feeling that ycu're not a tourist, 
you're an honored guest. 



Now you can experience Fiji absolutely free 
with Apex and Custom Apex fares'. 

Air Pacific, Fiji's International Airline, will 
give you a free stopover in Fiji when you 
fly to Australia on Qantas or United*. 

After your amazing stay in Fiji, youll be 
able to take Air Pacific to your choice of 
Sydney, Melbourne or Brisbane. Or, if 
you decide to go to Australia first, you 
can fly Air Pacific from any of those 
cities to Fiji. Whatever is most convenient 
for you. Either way, it's free. 

So call or write today for a free color 
brochure. And let us show you what 
heaven on earth is all about. 



'Based on Apex and Custom fares 
(Qantas). Apex fore (United) fare 
levels and rules apply, subject to 
change without notice. 
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- Fiji Visitors Bureau 

0111 5777 W. Century Blvd. Suite 220 

TTr; Los Angeles, CA 90045 

njT 800«932«Fiji 
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JOB SEARCHING 



Today's savvy job seekers must be innovative, professional, and always 'on call. ' 



by Jacquelyn Denalli 

[during one of New York City's infamous garbage 
hauler strikes, an enterprising individual packed her 
trash in boxes, gift-wrapped them, and left them on the 
front seat of her unlocked car. Less than 30 minutes later, 
the garbage was gone. 

U.S. business writer and seminar leader Pete Silver 
chuckles as he tells his story, but then he gets serious. 
"That's how people looking for jobs today have to think. 
They have to be creative, they have to wear a sign that 
begs the hiring company to steal them," he says. 

The Miami, Florida-based Silver, author of "21 Ways to 
Get the Job You Want," insists the key to landing employ- 
ment is not to be a job-seeker, but to position yourself as 
a problem-solver for prospective employers. He explains, 
"If you can identify a problem a company has, present a 
clear understanding of the situation, and offer a workable 
solution, you will be offered a 'job' even though there was 
never an 'opening' — and you will be the only one consid- 
ered for the position." 

As corporate mergers, wholesale middle-management 
layoffs, and downsizings continue to make the employ- 
ment market ever tighter, job seekers must find ways to 
stand out from the crowd of supplicants lined up at 
personnel offices. Here are some techniques to consider: 

• Position yourself as an expert. Being an expert means 
you know your work and are good at what you do. If you 
believe you are an expert, it will come across in your 
attitude, your body language, your speech — and you will 
find yourself and your abilities in high demand. Do a 
thorough skills inventory, and be sure to include talents 
developed through hobbies and personal relationships as 
well as work. 

Once you understand where your areas of expertise 
are, let the rest of the world know. Write letters to the 
editor of your local paper; write articles for industry trade 
publications (most don't pay much, but the personal 
marketing value is priceless); suggest a story idea to a 
reporter or free-lance writer and make yourself available 
to be quoted; offer to make a presentation to a profes- 
sional organization. Whatever you do, never, never de- 
preciate your knowledge, even when you are suffering 
from an insecurity attack. 

• Produce your own newsletter. Launch a newsletter 
listing yourself as editor. Mail it to everyone you know, 



everyone for whom you'd like to work, anyone who can 
refer you to work, corporate "headhunters" and execu- 
tive search firms, accountants, lawyers, other consult- 
ants, and members of the media. 

One of consultant Silver's clients was a nursing-home 
administrator who lost his job because of a personality 
conflict with his boss. He prepared four issues of a weekly 
newsletter addressing problems faced by the nursing- 
home industry and offering innovative solutions, tagged 
with a "call me if I can answer any questions" line. After 
the second issue went out, he had a job. "A newsletter 
positions you as an 'employed' expert who is available to 
be 'stolen,'" says Mr. Silver. 

• Do part-time consulting or work through a tempo- 
rary agency. Part-time consulting enhances your reputa- 
tion as an expert, expands your professional network, 
and pays well. There are also plenty of opportunities with 
temporary agencies that specialize in executive level 
positions. 

Be sensitive to any business activity that might mean an 
executive change. Phyllis Macklin of the Princeton Junc- 
tion, New Jersey-based career management consulting 
firm, Minsuk, Macklin, Stein & Associates, tells of a credit 
manager who noticed a company advertising heavily for 
salespeople. She wrote a letter to the recruiter pointing 
out that since the sales department was expanding, the 
next problem the company would have would be in the 
credit and collection management arena, and she would 
like to come in and talk to them about how her expertise 
could help. She was hired. 

"We tell our clients to be aware, to look ahead, to read 
between the lines," Ms. Macklin says. "Any time there is 
a change, there is opportunity. When new executives 
come in, they want to create their own staffs." She advises 
reading reports of promotions, transfers, and even the 
obituaries. 

• Network creatively. Keep your network current, even 
when you are not in the job market, and don't overlook 
anyone. One of Ms. Macklin's clients found a job with 
information gained through an unusual network chain: 
his wife's friend's husband was the chauffeur for a senior 
executive of a Fortune 500 company. Another client net- 
worked with an elevator operator who shared an elusive 
executive's schedule, enabling the client to reach the 
decision-maker. 

• Consistently demonstrate your professionalism. In- 
vest in your image with professionally printed stationery 
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and business cards. Open an account with an overnight 
express service and ask them to pre-print your airbills — 
there's no charge. 

Be sure to have convenient access to a fax machine for 
both sending and receiving documents, and know the 
number so you don't fumble for it when asked. Create 
your own cover sheet with your name prominently dis- 
played; if you use a fax service, ask them to use yours 
rather than their standard form. 

Your phone should be answered 24 hours a day. Don't 
try to be clever or funny with your answering machine 
announcement; a concise, professional message is all that 
is necessary. If other household members are likely to take 
your calls, be sure they are able to represent you posi- 
tively and know how to take accurate, complete mes- 
sages. Always return calls promptly. 

• Stay visible. Don't let anyone forget about you. Write 
notes (on your printed stationery) to everyone you see or 
talk to — especially those who have granted you an inter- 
view or referred you to someone who could. (U.S. Presi- 
dent George Bush's success in politics has been attributed 
in part to his prolific pen. He writes notes to friends, 
associates, casual acquaintances, and even total strang- 
ers.) Clip and send articles of interest; the impact will be 
much stronger than the effort it took. 

• Make your job search an around-the-clock effort. 
James Challenger of the Chicago, Illinois, outplacement 
firm Challenger, Gray & Christmas, Inc., calls this apply- 
ing entrepreneurial methods to your search. "Senior 
managers and other decision-makers throughout busi- 
ness and industry have long since abandoned the eight- 
hour work day and are taking whatever time is necessary 
to get the job done," he says. "Job seekers can turn this to 
their advantage." He advises being prepared for, and 
even suggesting, interviews outside normal business 
hours, such as breakfast meetings or even weekend ap- 
pointments. You'll have the prospective employer 's undi- 
vided attention. 

No one hires a resume 

There are two sides to the issue of resumes: how to use 
them, and how to write them. Richard Nelson Bolles, 
author of "What Color Is Your Parachute?," says resumes 
serve four basic functions: as a self-inventory to help you 
prepare yourself for your job hunt; as an extended calling 
card to get you invited in for an interview; as an agenda 
for the interview; and as a memory-jogger for the em- 
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ployer after the interview. The most common use is as an 
extended calling card, but this is rarely a wise strategy. 
Your goal by sending a resume — to gain an interview — is 
quite different from the personnel officer's, who uses 
resumes to screen out applicants. 

Of the other uses of a resume, the most effective is as a 
post-interview reminder. Let your resume serve the same 
function for you that product literature serves for skilled 
salespeople — an effective "leave-behind " to reinforce your 
position. In fact, Mr. Bolles suggests not even bringing a 
resume to the interview. If you are asked for one, offer to 
mail it that night — then go home and customize it based 
on the points brought out in the interview. 

Whether you write your own resume or have it profes- 
sionally done, take the time first to read two or three 
books on resume-writing and decide on the best ap- 
proach for your situation. Don't load your resume up 
with gimmicks like cute graphics or unusual colors. And 
always have someone proofread it before you send it out; 
spelling mistakes or sloppy typing don't say much for the 
job you'll do. 

The bottom line on resumes is this: you need a good 
one; it must be accurate, error-free, attractive, and fo- 
cused on the job; but invest most of your energy on the 
other aspects of your search. 

What doesn't work 

There is often a fine line between the appealing and the 
offensive. Dale Winston of the New York executive search 
firm Battalia Winston International says fewer than 10 
percent of the resumes she sees can be considered good, 
and far too many land in what she calls her "funny file." 
One boasted: "I've done it all; now I'm ready to do more 
for you." Another was a 16-page, professionally bound 
booklet with far more information than any prospective 
employer would have time to read. Ms. Winston's funny 



file also contains a videotape she never bothered to watch 
and a resume that came to her via the fax machine. On 
faxing resumes, her advice is to do so only if you are 
asked. 

"Don't send anything that is irrelevant to your search, 
or tasteless," Ms. Winston says. "Never enclose a photo- 
graph. If you are going to be creative, make sure it's a type 
of creativity appropriate to your profession. Someone in 
advertising, for example, has a lot more latitude than a 
finance officer." 

Mr. Bolles says you can derail your job search by failing 
to network; by not doing your homework on a company 
before the interview; by concentrating your search on 
large corporations and ignoring thriving smaller compa- 
nies; by talking too much about yourself during the 
interview, instead of focusing on how you can help the 
company; and by failing to send a thank-you note imme- 
diately. 

Once you get a job, don't stop looking. In fact, Pete 
Silver insists that the time to organize your search is when 
you have a job — even if it's one you don't want to leave. 

Today's job market is too unpredictable to risk being 
unprepared. So assemble and maintain your database of 
professional movers and shakers, as well as personal 
contacts. Nurture your reputation as an expert in your 
field. Maintain an up-to-date file of your professional and 
personal achievements so you can produce a resume 
within 24 hours if necessary. Above all, always be sending 
out the same subtle signal as the gift-wrapped garbage in 
New York: "Steal me, steal me." 

A savvy employer will. © 



• Jacquelyn Denalli, a free-lancer based in Orlando, Florida, 
U.S.A., writes on business and marketing for numerous re- 
gional and national publications. 
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BEARDS, MUSTACHES, 

ETCETERA 



THE HIRSUTE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

by Joaquin Mejia 




or as many years as they have grown 
on the faces of the male half of the 
human race, beards have been ear- 
nestly cultivated, loudly deplored, 
officially encouraged, lovingly per- 
fumed, and sternly denounced. They 
have been waxed, greased, trimmed, 
dyed, combed, twisted, tasseled, taxed, 
envied, and — above all — proudly 
displayed and ardently admired, if 
by nobody else, at least by their individual owners. 

The evolutionary accident that preserved the hairiness 
of men's jaws, cheeks and upper lips does not appear to 
serve any specific biological function; Darwin never docu- 
mented any advantages for 
bewhiskered males over the 
clean-shaven specimens. A 
beard's protection against cold 
temperatures, strong winds, or 
intense heat is minimal. Still, 
while little can be said about the 
physiological or climatic advan- 
tages of beards, much can be ex- 
plained about the social and 
psychological effects. 

The presence (or absence) of 
hirsutism has left its mark in art, 
in literature, in history, in com- 
merce, and in war. But more than 
in any other field, it has left an 
indelible mark on male vanity. 

Even the economic importance 
of beards is considerable. Were 
the human race hairless, shav- 
ing blades would have failed to 
develop. Not to mention creams, 
lotions, brushes, powders, and 
other shaving paraphernalia. Mi- 




chelangelo would not have sculpted his splendidly 
bearded Moses, and Rossini could not have written his 
opera // Barbiere di Seviglia, since barbers would not have 
been invented either. Without his diabolical goatee, Me- 
phistopheles would gaze on the world with a less de- 
monic countenance, and the dialectic contradictions of 
Karl Marx minus his hairy growth might have left less of 
an imprint. 

Men of all ages, social condition, and ideological per- 
suasion have loved comparisons between their facial or- 
namentation and that granted by nature to lions, tigers, 
or even goats; secretly few have failed to sigh with relief, 
as the lower part of their faces began to darken about age 
15, announcing the beginning of a new stage of life. 

Meanwhile, iconoclasts of all 
ages and a majority of women 
have found beards an irresist- 
ible target for humor. It was the 
irreverent Edward Lear who 
wrote in his "Book of Non- 
sense," in the midst of the Vic- 
torian profusion of solemn 
beards: 

There was an Old Man 

with a beard, 
Who said: It is just as I feared! 
Tzoo Oxvls and a Hen, 
Four Larks and a Wren 
Have all built their nests 
in my beard. " 

Numerous are the patriarchs 
who have displayed their au- 
gust facial foliage in the pages 

The impressive beard of Washing- 
ton Irving's hero Rip Van Winkle, 
who slept for 30 years, is ample tes- 
timony of his long snooze. Tfiis litho- 
graph dates from about 2910. 
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Das self-portrait of the characteris- 
tically disheveled Leonardo da Vinci 
exemplifies an attitude common 
among intellectuals and artists of all 
ages: let others worry about the fine 
points of fashion; we will concern 
ourselves with our science and art. 

of history; from the fake 
growth customarily painted on 
the sarcophagi of the pharaohs, 
to the modern facial verity of 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Not quite as distinguished in 
bearded history but as peren- 
nial, are men's complaints of the 
proper maintenance of their 
plumage. Lamentations about 
the daily ritual are universal, 
and slight consolation is de- 
rived from the beautifying pro- 
cess of a good close shave. 

As with other aspects of the 
human toilette, beards offer a 
fascinating field for study and 

comparison. They have been invested with numerous 
meanings, blessings and taboos. In the amatory depart- 
ment, no statistics have been kept about the degree of im- 
pression on the fair sex by the wearers of appealing beards. 
Literature abounds in testimony of male concern over 
women's hair, but no classic novel or poem immortalizes 
famous suicides after a lover's shaving of a mustache, or 
the severe cropping of an adored goatee. 

Beards are revered as proof of full manhood. In the 
early Judeo-Christian tradition, 
Adam, the first member of 
mankind, is often depicted 
beardless before the Fall, and 
with long hair and bushy beard 
after he abandoned Paradise. In 
the Bible, Esau, the unwise 
brother who sold his primogeni- 
ture for a bowl of lentils, was 
covered with a thick layer of fa- 
cial and bodily hair. And a zeal- 
ously kept male tradition has it 
that Samson's strength was di- 
rectly associated to the thick- 
ness of his beard, as well as to 
the length of his hair. 

Throughout history, men have 
invested significant amounts of 
ego, time, and money to culti- 
vate the desired degree of pilos- 
ity on their cheeks and upper 
lips. Take the Assyrians. While 
forcing their slaves to shave, the 
masters devoted great care to 





oiling and dressing their beards, 
using tongs or curling irons to 
create elaborate ringlets and friz- 
zles which were later immor- 
talized in murals and bas 
reliefs. The Assyrians feared 
white hair, and often resorted 
to a black dye, applied gener- 
ously to hair and eyebrows as 
well as to beards. The Baby- 
lonians used beards as 
intimidatory auxiliaries of war. 
Even today, it is easy to picture 
the psychological effect of their 
cruel beards upon their en- 
emies. 

While the Greeks took ample 
advantage of the sculptoric pos- 
sibilities of male hirsutism, the 
Romans may have been the first 
to be completely clean-shaven; 
they patronized some of the first 
^^SJ professional barbers. The Ro- 
man disdain for the unkempt 
facial growth of outsiders may have reflected itself in their 
word for "savage": "barbarian" derives from the Latin 
word barbarus. Interestingly, the Latin word for "beard" 
was barba. 

The fall of the Roman Empire put an end to the art of 
barbers in the ruined capital. Although some continued 
to work in Constantinople, in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages barbers would have found a virtually unexploited 
market, since only clerics persevered in the habit of shav- 
ing. A great majority of the feu- 
dal lords liked to grow their 
beards in the same thickness as 
the walls of their stone castles — 
and perhaps washed them with 
the same frequency. 

The Renaissance saw re- 
newed impetus in the display 
of beards, subject, once again, to 
the capricious disciplines of ra- 
zors and perfumes. The fact that 
Leonardo Da Vinci exposed his 
abundant facial coverage with- 
out much trimming exemplifies 
an interesting point: scholars and 
artists of all ages opt for uncon- 
ventional grooming. 



Tfirough his beard, a man can em- 
phasize aspects of his personality. 
Unshaven, Lincoln's face brings to 
mind the young "Honest Abe;" in 
his trademark beard, he assumes 
presidential dignity and stature. 
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Three infamous sets of beards 
made history from the 16th to 
the 18th centuries: those of Bar- 
barossa ("Redbeard"), Bluebeard, 
and Blackbeard. Their crimes were 
as assorted as the colors of their 
facial hair. Barbarossa special- 
ized in Mediterranean piracy 
and throughout his life was a 
bristly, unshaven thorn in the 
side of the Spanish Empire. His 
campaigns against Charles V were 
distinguished by cruelty; often, 
red covered not only his beard, 
but his hands as well. 

Bluebeard, on his part, was 
the villain of a story retold by 
the French scholar Charles Per- 
rault. The story was included in 
the first edition of "Contes de ma 
mere L'Oye," the French name 
for the medieval collection of 
folk tales known to the English- 
speaking world as Mother Goose. 

Perrault's Bluebeard may have been inspired by Gilles de 
Rais, a marshal of France who was also a satanist and a 
murderer. 

More than a picturesque blackguard, Edward Teach, alias 
Blackbeard, was the quintessential renegade. His pirati- 
cal expeditions did not respect even ships displaying the 
British flag. He died in hand-to-hand combat with Lieu- 
tenant Maynard of H.M.S. Pearl. 

The fashion of displaying hairy faces — give or take a 
few side whiskers and mus- 
taches — was abandoned for 
much of the 18th century and 
the first half of the 19th. But by 
the 1850s, men plunged once 
again into an era of abundantly 
decorated chins. 

Bertha Harding's "Phantom 
Crown" (Halcyon House, New 
York, 1934) discussed distin- 
guished 19th century beards: 
"The Hapsburgs, of all people, 
were as a family self-conscious 
about their hereditary progna- 
thous jaw. Emperor Franz Jo- 
seph welcomed the new fashion 
and gave it his ardent approval. 
Vanity caused him to consider a 
point: he did not wish people to 
say he was concealing the de- 
fect of his house. Accordingly, 
his well-shaped chin was al- 
lowed to remain perfectly ex- 
posed and the famous 





The kindly glance and twinkling 
eye of Albert Schweitzer, the Alsa- 
tian doctor — and Rotarian — who 
saved so many lives in Equatorial 
Africa, are framed by his unruly 
mane and casual mustache. 



Kaiserbart was originated." 
Symbols of European imperi- 
' " \fj alism during the 19th century, 

■ ' ) beards turned to be closely asso- 

Y\ I dated with the pangs and throngs 

,P of the Third World during the 

w 20th century. In a way, Nietz- 
^ sche's fiery mustache played the 
5 role of intermediary between 
2 beards and worlds: from the im- 
j perial splendor of the Kaiserblat 

0 to Lenin's trademark pointed 

1 goatee, two ideological worlds 
I and two opposite philosophies 
| competed. 

| Ho Chi Minh's scarce en- 
dowment of facial hair became a 
trademark. His meager mustache was the epitome of the 
respectable look among revolutionaries of the world. A 
similar esthetic and political effect was achieved by 
Ernesto "Che" Guevara's wispy growth, displayed in 
countless leftist posters. 

From the hippie shags of the 1960s to the "banker's 
beards" of the 1980s, facial hair continues to be as much 
in vogue in the 1990s as ever. Shakespeare's dictum on 
beards remains as valid today as in Hamlet's time: 

You must not think 
That we are made of stuff so fat 
and dull 

That we can let our beard be 
shook with danger 
And think it pastime. 

This final prediction is un- 
doubtedly safe. For as long as 
beards continue to grow, men 
will ponder the crucial deci- 
sion: To shave or not to shave — 
that is the question. © 

• Joaquin Mejia (who is beardless) 
is an assistant editor of THE RO- 
TARIAN. 



Agatha Christie's dapper Hercule 
Poirot, the exacting Belgian detec- 
tive she created, fascinates the reader 
(or the viewer) with his intellectual 
rigor and fastidious appearance. Here 
Poirot is portrayed by Albert Finney 
in "Murder on the Orient Express. ' 
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The Quest for the Map of Life 



by John M. Dunn 



Uncharted territory still exists on Planet Earth. But 
not for long. 
High-tech explorers around the world are re- 
lentlessly charting one such realm. When they're 
finished, their map will easily fill 15,000 books, 
each 200 pages long. 
All this to map something invisible to the human eye. 
The microcosm is called the Human Genome — a hyper- 
thin ribbon of genetic material about 1.5 metres (five feet) 
long and about 20 trillionths of a centimetre (50 trillionths 
of an inch) wide, which is loaded with a prodigious array 
of micro-ingredients that literally spell out the recipe for 
life. 

Across the U.S., Canada, Europe, Japan, and elsewhere, 
some 3,000 scientists — biologists, chemists, computer spe- 
cialists, engineers, mathematicians, and others — are head- 
long into the most ambitious and expensive biological 
exploration ever taken. Some observers call it "biology's 
moon shot." 

These micro-cartographers are fast creating a first-ever 
"map" of the human genome's galaxies of microscopic 
chemical connections, which taken together account for the 
sum total of all genetic material that provide coded instruc- 
tions for creating and maintaining the human body. 

What's at stake? Nothing less than the total overhauling 
of medical science, insist the gene hunters. Mapping the 
genome may revolutionize efforts to combat the 3,500-plus 
genetically influenced diseases afflicting humanity, such as 
cystic fibrosis, sickle cell anemia, Huntington's disease, and 
even deafness, sterility, and manic depression. 

A full scrutiny of our genetic blueprints may also dra- 
matically revamp our understanding of the evolution of 
life. "What is the biological encoding in our genome that 
allows us to walk upright and not like chimpanzees?" won- 
ders Leslie Fink of the U.S. National Center for Human 
Genome Research in Baltimore, Maryland. "Why don't fish 
walk at all?" 

And how does a sperm "know" to find an egg? What 
makes a fertilized egg "understand" how and when to pro- 
duce the specialized cells that make up our various body 
parts? Genome researchers are betting their efforts will help 
illuminate such profound mysteries. 

Skeptics, though, fret that 
knowledge gleaned from ge- 
nome research could also usher 
in unforeseen, if not bizarre, ethi- 
cal problems. Some even argue 
that a chilling nightmare world 
of high-tech eugenics is possible. 

The U.S. is leading the world- 



Global researchers 



ARE NOW DIAGRAMMING 



THE BLUEPRINT OF LIFE ITSELF. 



wide effort with its $3 billion Human Genome Project 
(HGP), officially begun in 1991. Administered by the De- 
partment of Energy and the National Institutes of Health, 
the HGP is expected to produce a completed map of the 
human genome within 15 years. Meanwhile, genome re- 
search is also going on at various levels in France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Russia, South Korea, and Japan. 
UNESCO and the European Community are considering 
their own research programs. 

The focus of such worldwide attention is something lo- 
cated inside every human cell, except mature red cells and 
reproductive cells. The 23 pairs of sausage-shaped chromo- 
somes, one set from each parent, that determine how a hu- 
man is put together, are located here. In turn, each 
chromosome is composed of DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid), 
shaped into a spiraling double-helix of identical strands 
that look like twisted ladders. The rungs of these ladders 
are "base pairs," or nucleotides, which come in four varie- 
ties: cytosine, guanine, adenine, and thymine. 

Just how these four bases are connected — or sequenced, 
as genome mappers call it — provides a code for the forma- 
tion of life-building proteins. 

A good English dictionary may contain hundreds of thou- 
sands of words, created by 26 letters arranged in various 
groupings and repetitions. Similarly, some three billion se- 
quences of biology's four nucleotide "letters" account for 
the 50,000 to 100,000 genetic molecules, or genes, in each of 
our cells. 

Researchers are now attempting to isolate fragments of 
the genome, see how they fit together, and illustrate the 
Lilliputian architecture by producing both a physical map 
and a genetic one. 

Such information should prove a boon to medical re- 
searchers already busy exploring gene abnormalities. Not 
long ago, a team of Canadians and Americans isolated the 
genes for cystic fibrosis. Scottish and German researchers 
have discovered a gene mutation on the Y chromosome as- 
sociated with infertility in some men. Scientists have also 
found faulty genes for a rare type of hypertension, neuro- 
fibromatosis (the "Elephant Man's Disease"), Wilm's tu- 
mor, and several other diseases. Such successes, insist HGP 
advocates, underscore the need to map the human ge- 
nome — the sooner the better. 

The next step? To fix genetic 
flaws with drugs or something 
new called "gene therapy." Last 
year in the U.S., a young girl re- 
ceived an injection of "good" 
genes to undo the damage 
caused to her liver by mutated 
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Jennifer McNinch, a technician at the 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory Human Genome Center, uses a 
magnifying glass to count bacterial colo- 
nies. In this work, human DN A frag- 
ments are combined with bacterial 
fragments, allotting the human DNA 
to propagate in bacteria. Jennifer is 
checking to ensure that there are a suf- 
ficient number of DNA clones repre- 
sentative of the entire chromosome. 
Lawrence Livermore researchers are 
mapping the genes on chromosome 19. 
In February, as a result of this effort, 
Lwermore scientists and four other 
teams of international researchers an- 
nounced they had found the gene that 
causes myotonic dystrophy, the most 
common form of muscular dystrophy. 
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A model of the DNA molecule, showing the double helix formed 
by the phosphate-sugar backbone, and the connecting rungs of the 
nucleotide base pairs. 

genes. Elsewhere, researchers have injected cancer patients 
with genetically engineered cancer cells to "teach" immune 
systems to fight off rumors. 

Scientists have been developing gene-mapping tech- 
niques for over 20 years. But only recently have they dared 
anything as ambitious as mapping the entire human ge- 
nome — all three billion sequences. So far, only 2,200 or so 
genes have been mapped. That's about two percent. 

According to researcher K. Bruce Jacobson of Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory (ORNL) in Tennessee, U.S.A., a single 
worker using current techniques may determine 5,000 
bases in a single day "At that rate," he points out, "the se- 
quencing of all the bases would take 1.2 million days, or 
4,800 years." 

Small wonder that an international race is underway to 
create a fast and efficient automated sequencing machine to 
speed up the process. 

But recording the sequences alone isn't enough. Next, 
researchers must learn to interpret the complex chemical 
codes. "What are the words, the sentences, the para- 
graphs?" asks researcher Jacobson. "Where do messages 
embedded in the DNA start and stop?" New computerized 



A low-resolution schematic map showing the relative sizes of the 
human chromosomes, 22 autosomes, plus the two sex chromo- 
somes, x and y. Each person has 23 chromosomes. 
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technologies, such as ORNL's artificial intelligence software 
system (called GRAIL), are being developed to solve such 
problems. 

Something else is helping to expedite the sequencing ef- 
fort: an unprecedented international sharing of biological 
data. For once, military and national security interests are 
not obstacles to the free exchange of scientific data among 
nations. "In fact, the whole idea is to have international 
sharing of this information," asserts Jeff Sherwood of the 
U.S. Department of Energy. 

Idealism only partly explains why. "There isn't one coun- 
try that can do this by itself," says Diane Hinton, an admin- 
istrator with the International Human Genome Organiza- 
tion (HUGO), a worldwide consortium of scientists set up 
to foster collaboration on genome research. "People every- 
where have recognized that if you really want to get this 
thing done in the time provided and with the funding lim- 
its in place, you've got to collaborate." 

Also working to that end is another international group 
called the Human Genome Mapping Workshop, which has 
been meeting in various international locations every two 
years since 1973 to share recent discoveries. As well, inter- 
national data banks such as GenBank, The European Mo- 
lecular Biology Laboratory (EMBL) Data Library, and the 
DNA Data Bank of Japan offer an array of on-line informa- 
tion — ranging from DNA, RNA, and protein sequencing to 
bibliographic material. 

"We have editors from many other countries," says Dr. 
Bonnie Maidak, a medical geneticist responsible for the 
Online Mendelian Inheritance in Man (OMIM) data bank 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. "This means input — and access — from all over the 
world, which, of course, facilitates worldwide sequencing. 
When the genome project is complete, the amount of 
knowledge obtained will represent such a revolutionary, if 
not revelatory, new view that we will know more about our 
genetic structure than anything else in medicine." 
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However, an ever-growing mountain of HGP data 
is also posing new problems. For one thing, many 
researchers are complaining that an electronic 
"tower of Babel" threatens to overwhelm them. 
With science becoming increasingly specialized, 
a molecular biologist and a cardiovascular ex- 
pert, for example, may not comprehend each other's on- 
line jargon. Varying types of data management systems 
around the world also tend to bewilder seekers of genome 
lore. 

Researchers at the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory in Ber- 
keley, California, however, are working on a solution. 
"What we're trying to do is to create a user-friendly inter- 
face called the Chromosome Information System (CIS) that 
works off our data bank and allows others to access a vari- 
ety of data and use it on their own information manage- 
ment systems," explains Dr. Sylvia Spengler, deputy 
director of the Lawrence Berkeley Human Genome Center. 

Spengler 's team is under orders to make its system as 
international as possible, by using simple terms, icons, and 
plenty of graphics. 

Dark clouds, however, may be arising to spoil that dream 
of happy international collaboration. Outrage erupted re- 
cently, for instance, when U.S. molecular biologist Craig 
Venter announced that the U.S. National Institutes of Health 
was planning to patent his team's sequencing work. 

"The attempts to commercialize basic data from the 
study of human nucleotide sequence could be the death 
warrant of one of the most prodigious projects the scientific 
world has known," complains Hubert Curien, France's 
Minister for Research and Technology. 

Controversy is also emerging in other areas. From the 
outset, biologists worldwide realized that biology's biggest 
undertaking posed new, and extremely serious, ethical 
problems. 

Within a decade, perhaps, scanning a piece of human tis- 
sue for all genetically associated diseases may be common- 
place. Will insurance companies discriminate against 
someone with an undesirable genetic profile? After all, 

Lawrence Livermore re- 
searcher Susan Hoffman ex- 
amines a radiogram, a pho- 
tographic reproduction of 
radioactive images that rep- 
resent bacterial clones. Sci- 
entists looking for specific 
genes use radioactive frag- 
ments of DNA that will 
only bind to exactly similar 
DNA fragments. The pro- 
cess is an important part of 
developing a physical map 
of the location of genes and 
isolating them. 





A Laxvrence Liv- 
ermore Laboratory 
technician operates 
a high-speed cell 
sorter, a dance xvhich 
separates cells for 
analysis. The device 
separates cells at 
the rate of 40,000 
per second. 



many companies now refuse to insure individuals who test 
positive to drugs or the AIDS virus. One day soon, pre-em- 
ployment genetic screening health tests may assure that 
some workers never find work. 

Suppose parents can decide a fetus is less than geneti- 
cally perfect — recent research has confirmed this is possi- 
ble, at a very early stage. Would that realization encourage 
abortion? Could we change ourselves genetically, altering 
our sex or intelligence capabilities? 

Such questions, the stuff of science fiction novels until 
recently, are now being hotly debated within the scientific 
community. The U.S. HGP project, in fact, sets aside three 
percent of its annual budget to explore potential ethical, le- 
gal, and social problems. 

Meanwhile, other complaints about the HGP are being 
ventilated. Many scientists simply don't like the project. 
"The HGP is a costly, wasteful, and inappropriate allocation 
of research funds," contends biochemist Martin Rech- 
steiner of the University of Utah's College of Medicine. 
Many of the program's successes so far, he says, either 
could have been achieved in other less costly ways, or are 
of dubious importance. 

Lawrence Berkeley's Sylvia Spengler, however, dismisses 
such criticism: "Within a year, whatever is left of the oppo- 
nents will begin to see the uses of the HGP themselves; the 
program doesn't fulfill their worst fears." 

No matter how the human genome quest ends, what it 
ultimately conveys about ourselves may be its greatest con- 
tribution. The HGP, after all, is based on a startling biologi- 
cal fact: No matter what your race or sex, your genetic 
makeup is 99.9 percent the same as any other person on 
earth. That's why mapping one human genome is essen- 
tially mapping all human genomes. 

"In the end, what the Human Genome Project will bring 
home," Sylvia Spengler points out, "is how very similar we 
all are." © 

• Free-lance writer John M. Dunn, who lives in Ocala, Florida, 
U.S.A., is a regular contributor to this magazine. 
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In Australia, you can see animals unlike any others in the world. 

by David McGonigal 




Australia is home to some of the 
world 's strangest creatures. Animals that 
hop and have a pouch, furry mammals 
that lay eggs, birds that laugh hysterically, 
and fish that haven't changed in over 100 
million years. 

This unique diversity is the result of a geological acci- 
dent. In the global dance known as Continental Drift, the 
landmasses of the world swirl and collide and then split up 
again. But for much of the time, Australia has been the 
wallflower, isolated from the others and providing a re- 
markably stable landscape for its own animals and plants 
to grow and thrive. The result is a natural wonderland 
where few of the native life forms are familiar to observers 
of the northern hemisphere. 

If the legendary Noah had rescued the animals of Aus- 
tralia, his ark would have been filled with a kaleidoscope of 
strange creatures who have managed to adapt to many 
types of habitat, ranging from the harsh desert Outback to 
the magical depths of the Great Barrier Reef. 

It's no coincidence that the first attempt at European 
settlement was at a place called "Botany Bay." For it was 
here that Joseph Banks, the naturalist aboard Cook's En- 
deavor, collected the many strange plants that were to fasci- 
nate the scientists of Europe. The animals they observed 
were no less curious. Indeed, when taxidermic specimens 
of the platypus (with its small furry body, duck bill, and 



webbed feet) were first sent 
to London, many experts 
denounced it as a poorly 
assembled fake. Others 
thought it a bizarre cross 
between a fish, bird, furry 
animal, and reptile. 

Every visitor to Austra- 
lia should allow time to get 
into the Australian bush, 
if only for a day. The veg- 
etation is unlike that any- 
where else on earth. There 
are almost no deciduous 
trees like the maple and 
birch, and the conifers like 
pine and fir lost out to the 
ubiquitous eucalpyt and 
acacia. Of over 500 species 

of eucalypts, only seven 
grow outside Australia, which is also home to some 12,000 
flowering plants. 

Australia is unlike Africa, where vast herds of animals 
roam the plains. Hikers in the Australian bush may occa- 
sionally spot a kangaroo hopping away, or chance upon a 
wombat, dingo, or spiny anteater. The very fortunate may 
see a koala asleep in a tree or spy a platypus swimming in 




The beloved koala: no other ani- 
mal is so readily identified with 
Australia, tlieLand Doum Under. 



The Tasmanian Devil — it tries to be as fearsome as its name. 



Vie frilled-neck lizard displays its ruff when threatened. 
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Wombats — the koala's closest relative — can be quite affectionate. 

a stream. Most of Australia's animals are as harmless and 
approachable as they appear. Kangaroos and wallabies can 
be fed by hand, koalas can be stoked, and baby wombats 
are quite prepared to sleep in friendly arms. You may even 
come face-to-face with some of these native Australians. In 
a wilderness camp ground in Tasmania, I saw a kangaroo 
trying to climb into a camper van. Later the same day, a 
freeloading possum persuaded me to share my dinner. 

To fully appreciate how unique Australia's animals are, 
we have to look at their reproductive systems. Humans, 
and most mammals in the northern hemisphere, are pla- 
cental animals that give birth to well-developed babies. In 
Australia, these are in the minority. All the familiar animals 
you see in Australia were introduced by white settlers: 
cattle, sheep, goats, camels, horses, rabbits, foxes, rats, and 
deer have all been here less than 200 years. The only excep- 
tion is the dingo, the "native dog" brought by the late arriv- 
ing Aborigines, when they paddled across from Asia about 
15,000 years ago. 

Australia's dominant animals are the marsupial mam- 
mals. They are born in an underdeveloped state and then 
must live and grow in the mother's pouch until they are 
able to survive alone. A baby kangaroo, for example, is 
about the length of an earthworm when born. Despite what 
its long-suffering mother may think, the baby may con- 
tinue to return to her pouch until it's more than a third her 



size. And we placentals think it's hard to get the kids to 
leave home! 

The other Australian mammals are the monotremes, the 
strange egg-laying mammals. There are only two families 
of these, the platypus and the echidna (also known as the 
spiny anteater). As an indication of how shy platypuses are, 
it took more than 80 years for scientists to confirm that they 
lay eggs. Despite first appearances, a platypus bill isn't 
hard like a duck's but is rather soft and very sensitive. It's 
really a combined nose and mouth. The echidna, which 
looks a bit like a mini-porcupine, is covered in long spines 
to deter predators and collects ants on its long, sticky 
tongue. When threatened, it rolls up into a tight spiky ball 
with its claws extended. 

Kangaroos, wallabies, and their kin all belong to the super- 
family of macropods, which means literally "big foot." Few 
Australians have seen even a tenth of the entire family that 
includes the small rat-kangaroos, hare wallabies, nail tail 
wallabies, rock wallabies, swamp wallabies, and tree kan- 
garoos. It is thought that kangaroos evolved from an early 
form of possum (which bears a purely superficial resem- 
blance to the American opossum). The desert-dwelling red 
kangaroo is the largest macropod: it can stand up to 1.4 
metres (4 feet 7 inches) high and weigh over 80 kilograms 
(176 pounds). On the other hand, the smallest adult rat- 
kangaroo weighs only 300 grams (10 ounces) and has a 
body just 125 millimetres (five inches) long. 
J . 
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Australia is home to about 600 species of reptiles, including some 60 speeies of venomous snakes. Fortunately, only about a dozen of these 
are dangerous to man, and none will bite unless provoked. 



The question that ev eryone asks about kangaroos is: why With their fluffy ears, button noses, and round cuddly bod- 
do they hop? Scientists hypothesize that tiny kangaroo an- ies, koalas are among the most endearing of Australian an- 
cestors started hopping and, in the absence of competition mals. Unfortunately, they are nocturnal, so we normally see 
or predators, there was no evolutionary pressure on kanga- them as grey lumps sleeping in the forks of gum trees. Ko- 
roos to change when they became larger. Kangaroos have ala is an Aboriginal word meaning "no water;" they obtain 
been clocked at 55 kilometres (34 miles) per hour, so hop- all their water needs from the leaves they eat. The koalas of 
ping at high speeds is about as efficient as running. How- Victoria are much larger and fluffier than those found in 
ever, it's an awkward form of locomotion at low speed and Queensland. 

curiously, kangaroos can't move backwanl at all. Only while ustralia, unlike other continents, has few large 
su i mining does a kangaroo kick its hind legs alternately. carnh ores. I he largest was the tin lacineor las- 
One favorite of the tourists is the koala "bear." But koalas /Ml \™i manian tiger — now extinct — which was the size 
are not bears; indeed, their closest relativ es are wombats. of the average dog. (It became extinct in the 1930s.) Bugs 
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Bunny fans know that the largest Australian carnivorous 
marsupial today is the Tasmanian Devil. To hear the Devil's 
spine-chilling roar is well worth a special trip to the island 
state. But the animal's appearance hardly matches its name: 




A pair of inquisitive dingos, Australia's largest predatory mammal. 
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Every color of the rainbow is represented in Australia's 52 species of parrots, such as these lori 
keets enjoying their own reflection (and a drink). 



it is a small, black furry creature that rarely tips the scales at 
more than eight kilograms (17 pounds). Tasmanian Devils 
have remarkably strong jaws but live mainly on carrion (espe- 
cially road kills) and are easily overpowered by domestic dogs. 
In Australia you'll often hear of "native cats" or "tiger 



cats." These are not domestic cats gone feral (although 
there are plenty of those, too), but quolls, small carnivorous 
marsupials about the size of a cat. They have brown fur 
with white spots, a red nose that would have rivaled W.C. 

Fields's, a long tail, sharp teeth, 
and a permanent bad temper. 

One of the most beautiful crea- 
tures of the Australian bush is the 
tiny sugar glider, which is common 
throughout most of the eastern 
and northern continent. Sugar glid- 
ers weigh only about 130 grams 
(4.5 ounces). To get from tree to 
tree, they jump and then spread a 
membrane that extends to the tips 
of their four feet, turning them- 
selves into a squarish kite. Even 
smaller is the nocturnal pygmy- 
possum, found in Tasmania, Vic- 
toria, and on Kangaroo Island, 
South Australia. The species was 
overlooked for a long time, an 
understandable mistake since the 
average adult weighs a mere 
seven grams (less than an ounce), 
he Australian bush is not 
a quiet place. Although 
most mammals maintain 
a dignified silence, there are over 
700 species of birds that seem de- 
termined to drown each other out. 
Many are excellent mimics and 
Sydney residents report that local 
bower birds have taken to faith- 
fully reproducing the sound of 
car alarms. 

The most distinctive call is the 
laugh of the kookaburra, a type 
of kingfisher. It's a sound that de- 
fies description, but it's reminis- 
cent of a cackling "laugh bag" 
that you might purchase from an 
amusement store. When the dawn 
chorus is joined by the screech of 
the sulphur-crested cockatoos 
(who sound as if they're audi- 
tioning for a Stephen King film), 
sleep becomes impossible. 

However, these are not the most 
spectacular birds visually. That 
title is contested by more than 50 
species of brilliantly plumed par- 
rots that flash past in a swirl of iridescent greens, reds, yel- 
lows, and blues. Most have a color scheme that appears to 
have been taken from the most vivid pigments of an artist's 
pallet and applied in broad brush strokes. 

The largest Australian bird is the flightless emu, which 
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resembles an ostrich, but is smaller. Seen mainly on the 
open plains, emus stand about five feet (1.5 metres) high 
with remarkably well developed beaks and claws. They 
run awkwardly but can kick down a wire fence. On the 
other hand, for sheer grace and beauty, the superb lyrebird 
is unmatched. The male lyrebird builds elaborate platforms 
in the forest and then performs a mating dance, while pro- 
viding his own musical accompaniment. 

A display that is very different but no less impressive is 
the huge, almost Elizabethan, ruff of the frill-necked lizard. 
The frill is only displayed to full effect when the lizard is 
threatening intruders or is engaged in mating displays. Al- 
though they rely largely on bluff, frill-necked lizards aren't 
cowards: I've had one stand in the middle of the road pre- 
pared to take on my car and all its occupants. These lizards 
are found throughout Australia's tropical north but are seen 
only during the Christmas rainy season. 

Despite the attraction of Australia's land animals, they 
pale against the sweep and spectacle of the Great Barrier 
Reef, which stretches for 2,000 kilometres (1,240 miles) along 
the northeastern coast. In fact, it isn't a single reef but rather 
2,500 reefs and 500 islands covering 230,000 square kilome- 
tres (88,800 square miles). The reef is the most extensive in 
the world and may represent nature's most beautiful crea- 
tion. It is awe-inspiring from the air and no less impressive 
through the glass of a diving mask. Over 1,500 fish species 
and 400 corals form such a kaleidoscope of brilliant color 
and movement that every square inch rewards closer in- 
spection. 

A true oddity of Aussie nature is the Queensland lung- 



fish, which can survive in muddy creeks. Although less 
appealing than the cuddly-looking koala, it's a fitting sym- 
bol of Australian wildlife. Its ancestors, which lived 350 
million years ago, were able to adapt when the water be- 
came too murky to provide enough oxygen for its gills. 
Rather than change its habitat, the lungfish developed an- 
cillary lungs to help it gulp oxygen from the water's sur- 
face. That was a long time ago: the lungfish has watched 
dinosaurs come and go, while it stayed mute and immu- 
table in its quiet Queensland backwater. Its relatives in Af- 
rica and South America have continued to adapt, but the 
Australian lungfish remains unchanged. It survives as a liv- 
ing fossil in the streams of the world's oldest continent, and 
represents the timeless and unique quality of Australia's 
wildlife, isolated from the rest of the world. 

Australia — haven for the world's most wondrous ani- 
mals — is truly an alternative ark. ® 

See and photograph Australia's wildlife before or after you attend 
the 1993 R.I. contention in Melbourne. A registration/housing 
form is on pages 59-60 of this issue. 

• David McGonigal is one of Australia's most prolific travel 
writers and photographers. He is the Australian co-editor for "In- 
sight Guides," a contributor to "Fodor's Australia," ana the au- 
thor of 10 books on Australia. His articles and photographs have 
been published in more than 40 newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding the Los Angeles Times, Cosmopolitan, and Austra- 
lian Geographic. An immediate past president of the Australian 
Society ojTravel Writers, he is currently researching a book on the 
genetics of Australian wildlife. 
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AUSTRALIA'S ANIMALS: UPCLOSE AND PERSONAL 



Wildlife is one of Australia's special attractions, and 
there is no shortage of places to see it. Both Melbourne 
and Sydney have zoos ranked among the world's best. 
Both stress the importance of the animal's natural habi- 
tat and have moved away from the cages and concrete 
bunkers of the past. 

The Melbourne Zoo, which turns 130 this month, is 
one of the oldest in the world. (It's a few years older 
than the Philadelphia Zoo, the oldest in North America.) 
Sydney's Taronga Park Zoo is superbly situated on a 
headland dropping into the harbour. Both zoos house 
species from around the world, as well as Australia's 
native wonders. Both have areas of native bush where 
you can meet wombats, emus, and kangaroos. Their 
nocturnal houses are among the few places in the world 
where you can see the shy platypus. 

In the states of Victoria and New South Wales, it's il- 
legal to hold koalas, but you can stand beside them for 
the obligatory photograph. Many wildlife officials feel 
koalas should not be han- 
dled, since they are slow- 
moving and often can- 
not escape the constant 
attention of over-exuber- 
ant tourists. Wombats, 
on the other hand, often 
enjoy being cuddled, 
while kangaroos are pre- 
pared to endure your af- 
fections as long as you 
feed them. 

About an hour's drive 
from Melbourne — site of 
the 1993 R.I. Conven- 
tion — is the Healesville 
Sanctuary, located in the 
Dandenong Ranges. The 
sanctuary has special exhibits and display areas, and 
many of the animals roam freely within enclosed natu- 
ral habitats. Healesville is also renowned for its success- 
ful breeding program and large number of endangered 
species. The sanctuary offers an educational program 
for children, as well as a wild bird show and gift shop. 

One of the most popular visitor attractions in the state 
of Victoria is the penguin parade at Phillip Island, out- 
side Melbourne. Thousands of people over the years 
have sat in grandstands and on the beach to watch the 
tiny, formally attired penguins waddle back to their bur- 
rows and to their nesting sites. You can also visit the new 
Koala Reserve and observe the seals basking on the is- 
land shores. 

Another attraction close to Melbourne is the Ballarat 



Wildlife and Reptile Park in the grand old gold-rush city 
of Ballarat. The park has an extensive collection of native 
animals and you can watch very large crocodiles being 
handfed by the staff. While you aren't allowed to feed 
the crocs yourself, you can feed and pat the very 
friendly kangaroos. 

During the winter months, you can often see whales 
off Wamambool, 250 kilometres (155 miles) west of Mel- 
bourne. Dolphins frolic in Port Phillip Bay year round, 
while across the bay in Queenscliff, you can go snorkel- 
ing with the resident fur seals. 

In Sydney, Taronga Zoo is the shining jewel in the 
naturalist crown. Sydney Aquarium at Darling Harbour 
claims to be the largest in the world. Here you can see 
something of the spectacular corals and technicolour 
tropical fish of the Great Barrier Reef if you aren't plan- 
ning to venture further north. Over at Manly, at the end 
of a beautiful harbour ferry trip, is Ocean World, an- 
other large aquarium complex that was recently up- 
graded. 

You may also want to 
visit one (or more) of the 
four wildlife parks lo- 
cated in Sydney's outer 
suburbs. None are read- 
ily accessible by public 
transportation, so you can 
either take a tour or rent 
a car. At the Koala Park 
Sanctuary in West Pen- 
nant Hills, you can ob- 
serve koalas munching 
on gum trees, pat a wom- 
bat, and feed kangaroos 
and wallabies. You can 
also visit Waratah Park 
at nearby Duffy's Forest, 
widely known as the home of Skippy, the kangaroo star 
of a popular television series. 

Featherdale Wildlife Park at Doonside (on the way to 
the Blue Mountains) is popular, as is the Australian Wild- 
life Park adjoining Australia's Wonderland fun park at 
Minchinbury. Here you can gaze on a crocodile from un- 
derwater and watch wombats in their burrows. 

Of course, for the more adventurous, the vastness of 
the Australian outback (such as outside Alice Springs in 
central Australia) offers an almost endless expanse of 
natural wilderness unparalleled for unique fauna and 
flora. Wherever you go in the Land Down Under, the 
sights and sounds of our natural wonders will stay with 
you forever. 

— D.M. 
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'The c Wortd9{e,ritage List unites nations under a universal goat: 

Preserving Mankinds Past 



The world's many natural and 
historical sites have provided 
centuries of recreational and cul- 
tural enjoyment for generations 
past and present — be they the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona, U.S.A., the city 
of Quito, Ecuador, or the Nemrut Dag ar- 
chaeological site in Turkey (pictured on this 
month's cover). The task now is to preserve 
them for future generations. 

This is the goal of the World Cultural and 
Natural Heritage List, which celebrated its 
20th anniversary in 1992. Created by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 1972, 
the list has grown to include 358 sites in 
83 countries. Its purpose — similar to Ro- 
tary's Preserve Planet Earth program — is 
to promote cooperation among peoples of 
the world to contribute effectively to the 
protection of these areas from encroaching 
development, and to prevent them from 
deterioration. The decision to include 
both natural and historical locations em- 
phasizes the need for a balance between 
man and nature. 

Countries with sites on the World Heri- 
tage List make a commitment to protect 
them. In turn, the international community 
assists individual countries in protecting 
their sites and selecting new ones. The 
World Heritage Committee, made up of 21 
specialists chosen from the 127 countries 
that support the list, administers a fund 
providing international monetary support, 
including studies to determine or fight de- 
terioration and to plan conservation or res- 
toration. This fund receives income 
through obligatory and voluntary contribu- 
tions from member countries, and volun- 
tary contributions from institutions and 
individuals. Although its resources are lim- 
ited, the fund has so far financed important 
projects in Africa, Latin America, the Carib- 
bean, and Europe. 

Despite differences in our cultures, na- 
tionalities, and languages, we share respon- 
sibility for the protection and preservation 
of these venerable wonders. Here are a few 
examples of the sites included on the World 
Heritage List: 




The Galapagos Islands: These 19 isolated islands cover a 7,881- 
square-kilometre (3,043-square-mlle) area 1,000 kilometres (621 miles) 
off mainland ecuador. a diversity of ecosystems have provided 
this archipelago with distinct fauna and flora. some of the animal 
populations, such as the land iguana (pictured) and giant tortoise, 
are descendants of species that became extinct 
more than 70 million years ago. 
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Yellowstone National 
Park: Established in 1872 
by okdkr of the u.s. 
Congress, Yellowstone 
(Wyoming, U.S.A.) was the 
first natural area in the 

u.s. designated 
for protection by virtue 
of its breathtaking scenery. 

The park features 
waterfalls, rivers and river 
canyons, lava formations, 
lakes, hot springs, geysers 
and gbyser basins, such as 
the Beauty Pool (pictured). 



Tower of London: This ancient fortress, 
located just east of the city on the 
Thames River, encompasses 5.6 hectares 
(13 acres), and throughout the centuries 
has seen use as an arsenal, jail, 
and royal residence. medieval arms 
collections and the crown jewels are just 
some of the artifacts on display here 
today. This section, called the White 
Tower, was built by William I in the latter 

PART OF THE 1 lTH CENTURY. 



The Great Mosque of COrdoba: 
Once among the greatest and wealthiest 
cities in Europe, COrdoba, Spain, was a 
center of muslim and jewish culture 

and admired for its architecture, 
notably its great mosque. built at the 

beginning of the eighth century, 
this mosque is considered one of the 
world's finest Muslim monuments. 
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Grand Canyon: Located 
in northwest arizona, u.s.a., 

this great gorge of the 
Colorado river was formed 

by eight million years 
of erosion. The canyon is 1.6 
kilometres (1 mile) deep, 
six to 28 kilometres (four 
to 18 miles) wide, and 349 
kilometres (217 miles) long. 
More than two million 
people from all over the 
world visit each year to view 

the effects of sun and 
shadow on the canyon from 
various lookouts, and to 
hike on scenic trails that 
descend to its floor. 



Great Wall of China: 
The wall is 2,400 kilometres 

(1,500 miles) long 
and stretches across china. 
Running along the 
Mongolian Plain, it was 
constructed to protect 
China from northern 

nomadic warriors. 
It averages 7.9 metres 
(25 feet) in height to 4.6-9.1 
metres (15 to 30 feet) at its 
base. This section of the 
wall (located north of 
Beijing) is open to visitors. 





The Churches and Temples of Goa, India: 

A prosperous port city in the late 16th century, 
Goa was annexed by the Portuguese in 1510 from 
territory belonging to the Sultan of Bijapur. 
The Portuguese settlers built a cathedral, 
churches, and several palaces that survive today. 
Most noteworthy is the Church of Bom Jesus, 

SITE OF THE TOMB OF St. FRANCIS XaVIER, 
A MISSIONARY WHO CONVERTED MANY OF Goa's 

citizens to Christianity. 
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Red Square: Since the 
15th century, this square 
in moscow has been used 
as a marketplace 
and meeting spot for 
popular assemblies. it is 
still used as a parade ground 
and for demonstrations. 
Along the west side 
OF the square and along the 
Kremlin Wall (right) 
are the Lenin Mausoleum 

and the tombs 
of other Soviet and Russian 
political figures. 








1 \ 
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The Cliff of Bandiagara (Land of the Dogons): 
The Dogons are an African tribe residing on a bend 
of the Niger River in Mali. Their ancestors lived 
for thousands of years in completely isolated villages 
constructed on the cliffs of the Hombori Mountains. 
Some still inhabit these remote rock structures. 



For more infonnation about the World Cultural and 
Natural Heritage List, write: World Heritage Secre- 
tariat, Division of Ecological Sciences, UNESCO, 7 
Place de Fontenoy, 75700-Paris, France. Contributions 
can be sent to: The World Heritage Fund, UNESCO 
Acct. No. 0330-1/5-770.002-4, Societe generate, Agency 
AG, Office FB, 45 avenue Kleber, 75016-Paris. 
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relationshi p 



by Pat Boone 



This year, as The Rotary Foundation of Rotary In- 
ternational celebrates 75 years of fostering glo- 
bal understanding and peace, the anniversary 
of another landmark in Rotary history will be 
observed: 1 April 1993 will mark the 75th anni- 
versary of the Rotary Club of Elyria, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Certainly the founding of any Rotary club is impor- 
tant, but the establishment of the one in Elyria is especially 
significant. The first Elyria Rotarians pioneered the move- 
ment to help people with disabilities. In doing so, they 
planted the seed for what today is the National Easter Seal 
Society, a voluntary health organization serving people 
with disabilities and their families in all 50 of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

It all began with one man, a successful business entrepre- 
neur and Rotarian from Elyria named Edgar Allen. In 1907, 
Edgar Allen's 18-year-old son died after receiving inadequate 
medical care following a streetcar accident. Stunned by his 
son's death, Edgar sold his business and established Gates 
Hospital in Elyria so that a child in his community never 
again would die from lack of medical attention. From then 
on, he would devote his life to caring for children. 



At Gates, Edgar was particularly fond of a little orphan 
named Jimmie, who called the adult "Daddy," giving Ed- 
gar the nickname he later would be called by children the 
world over. Jimmie was unable to walk, but his bright and 
clever nature charmed Edgar, who began looking into the 
kind of care that was available for other children like Jim- 
mie. He discovered that if children with disabilities re- 
ceived any special care at all, it was in institutions. 

After much study, Rotarian Allen decided that what chil- 
dren with disabilities needed was health care offered close 
to home. But the idea to provide specialized care for chil- 
dren with disabilities right in their own communities was 
revolutionary and a task too large for one man to under- 
take. Knowing he needed outside support, Edgar approached 
several local organizations for help. One after another they 
turned him down. No one was interested in his cause — no 
one, that is, but Rotary. 

Edgar joined the Rotary Club of Elyria shortly after its 
founding in 1918. At a special meeting in 1919, Daddy Allen 
was invited to present his proposition, "Is it Worthwhile?," 
to more than 250 people from all over the state (a big meet- 
ing back then). Moved by the heartfelt presentation, the Ro- 



! Rotarian Edgar "Daddy" Allen. 




I 



Members of the Ohio Society for Crippled Childrett, local Rotarians, and other support- 
ers flank Daddy Allen (first row, center) at a meeting in the society's early days. 
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For nearly 75 years, Rotary and 
Easter Seals have cooperated to help 
people with disabilities. 




Across the U.S., tlie Na- 
ticmal Easter Seal Society 
exemplifies the 1992-93 
R.I. mane, "Real Happi- 
ness Is Helping Others. " 
Easter Seals is a nation- 
wide network of separate 
incorporated societies tlmt 
serve people with disabil- 
ities. One hundred and 
fifty societies operate 
more than 400 program 
sites in the U.S. This ef- 
fort is replicated globally 
through other national 
organizations and Reha- 
bilitation International. 
The "other R.I.," now 
celebrating its 70th an- 
niversary, honored both 
Rotary and Easter Seals 
at its September conven- 
tion in Nairobi, Kenya. 



tarians promptly adopted a resolution to help people with 
disabilities. Immediately afterward, the Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children was established, made up of Rotarians 
from Elyria, Cleveland, Sandusky, and Toledo. 

The first challenge the new organization faced was to 
appeal to the state for funding to establish what Daddy 
Allen called the "Ohio Plan" — his vision of a decentralized, 
statewide system that would offer community-based aid to 
children with disabilities. He organized a group of Rotar- 
ians to work on legislative proposals. The group submitted 
two bills to the Ohio legislature. When the bills were stalled 
in committee, Daddy Allen taught his fellow Rotarians the 
valuable skill of lobbying. He rallied Ohio Rotarians to tele- 
graph their state representatives and senators and urge 
them to pass the legislation before the end of the session. 
Three days and bushels of telegrams later, the bills moved 
out of committee and passed through both the Ohio House 
and Senate without any dissenting votes. 

When the Ohio Plan went into effect on 21 August 1920, 
Rotarians all over the state began seeking out children with 
disabilities and persuading their families to let the young 
people receive medical attention. The society set up centers 
in existing hospitals in Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Ak- 



ron, Youngstown, Toledo, Cleveland, and Elyria, and later 
in Lima and Zaynesville. 

Soon, word of the society's work spread across the coun- 
try. In the fall of 1921, the Ohio society held a meeting of 
interested people from Michigan, New York, Illinois, and 
Ohio. The group's consensus was that the movement for 
children with disabilities should spread outside the state of 
Ohio. The result was the establishment of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, with Rotarian Daddy Allen as 
president. At the time it was the only national voluntary 
health agency speaking and acting on behalf of children 
with disabilities. In 1922, Rotarians and Easter Seals 
launched similar societies in Canada and Europe. These 
grew into the International Society for Crippled Children, 
known today as Rehabilitation International. 

As new local societies were formed, they used the Ohio Plan 
as a blueprint for setting up systems of grassroots care for 
people with disabilities in their states. Daddy Allen and his 
Rotary associates worked with each new state legislature, 
examining existing laws that might already focus on people 
with disabilities and drafting bills for additional laws when 
needed. By 1929, there were 23 state societies in the U.S. 

At the same time, Rotarians across the country followed 
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Members of the Rotary Club ofRoxbury, Neiv Jersey, work at 
Camp Merry Heart during "Service Club Week" in August 1992. 
The camp is operated by me Easter Seal Society of New Jersey. 



the lead of the Ohio clubs and backed the growing move- 
ment to aid children with disabilities. Rotary was growing 
as well. In each community where clubs were helping chil- 
dren with disabilities, the public image of Rotary soared. 
Showing how closely entwined the two organizations had 
become, The Rotary Foundation in 1930 awarded its first 
grant to the International Society of Crippled Children. The 
$500 gift was made possible by what was then an anony- 



mous donation by Paul R Harris, founder of Rotary and the 
first chairman of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

Today, Easter Seals, like Rotary, is known for its long- 
standing commitment to serving others. 

Over the years, the organization went by 
several different names, each reflecting 
changes in attitudes about people with 
disabilities. In 1944, it became the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, recognizing that not all people 
with disabilities are children. In 1967, it incorporated "Eas- 
ter Seal" into its name because the general public had come 
to associate work done by the society with its annual fund- 
raising campaign symbol. Finally, in 1979, "for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults" was dropped from the name after people 
with disabilities began revealing frankly that words like 
"crippled," "handicapped," and "wheelchair-bound" were 
offensive to them and had negative connotations that influ- 
enced people's perceptions about people with disabilities. 

Easter Seal Societies serve more than one million adults 
and children every year. Affiliate societies provide a variety 
of services to their communities based on the needs of each. 
Services may include: speech and language therapies; 
physical and occupational therapy; vocational evaluation 



Meet the 1993 National Easter Seal Child: 
A reminder of our unfinished work 



Palani Thies is about to have a very big year. 
Throughout 1993, she will travel across the U.S. making 
media appearances, meeting the nation's president, rub- 
bing elbows with famous celebrities, and appearing on 
the 1993 National Easter Seal Telethon. It will be quite a 
contrast to her tranquil life in Independence, Minnesota, 
where Palani lives with her family on a small 100-year- 
old dairy farm. But it will be even further away from the 
life Palani led when she was very young — living on the 
streets of Madras, India, begging for food. 

Doctors estimate that Palani was about two years old 
when she contracted polio, which left both of her legs 
paralyzed. After her father died, and her mother aban- 
doned her at age four, Palani lived on the streets of her 
native India and eventually was placed in orphanages, 
where she faced malnutrition, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
anemia, intestinal parasites, and lice. 

Things began to change, however in 1988, when 
Merry Thies, a single mother of four, watched Palani 
sing "I'm a Little Teapot" on a videotape that had been 
sent to an international adoption agency in the U.S. A 
few months later Palani was on a plane to America to 
meet her new mother, brothers Nathaniel, Benjamin, 
Reuben, and sister Rachel. 

When she arrived in the U.S., Palani was unable to 



walk, and doctors predicted that she never would. But 
after a combination of surgeries and rehabilitation, she 
surprised everyone by learning to walk with the aid of 
two forearm crutches and leg braces. Nothing has 
stopped her since. Now, at about age 11 (her exact age is 
unknown), Palani participates in wheelchair basketball, 
track, and swimming, rides horseback, and plays the 
cello. She has a growing collection of athletic awards that 
includes a gold medal she won in the 50-metre indi- 
vidual medley swimming competition last summer at 
the Junior National Games of the National Wheelchair 
Athletic Association. 

Almost two years ago, Palani and her family were in- 
troduced to Easter Seals, which has provided her with 
funds for her education as well as her wheelchair. But 
what Palani likes best about Easter Seals is that every 
summer she attends Easter Seal camp. There she gets to 
sleep outside and meet other disabled children of her 
own age. 

For Palani, the last four years have been busy and 
sometimes difficult Aside from going to school, playing 
sports, and now representing Easter Seals, she has also 
learned to speak English and adapt to cultural changes. 

Palani has been very fortunate, but it is frustrating 
that her bout with polio could have been prevented with 
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and training; camping, recreational and social services; pre- 
vention and screening services; child care and early educa- 
tion services; computer-assisted and technology services; 
or any other of a variety of specialized services created to 
fill a community need. 

I am personally thankful that Rotary has not lost touch 
with the organization it helped launch. Today, Rotary Inter- 
national is a national Easter Seal corporate sponsor, and 
clubs across the United States support local Easter Seal So- 
cieties by serving on boards of directors and committees, 
volunteering at telethons and camps, donating funds for 
equipment, hosting special events, and making annual 
general contributions. As host of the Easter Seal Telethon 
each year, I see up close the depth of the Rotary commit- 
ment to Easter Seals. 

Raymond Renz, past president of the Rotary Club of 
Elyria (1954-55) has been a Rotarian since 1950. Ray knew 
"Daddy" Allen and volunteers with what today is the Eas- 
ter Seal Society of Lorain and Huron Counties in Elyria. 
Over the past 11 years, the Elyria club has raised $85,000 for 
the society through its annual "Miles for Miracles" walk. 
Ray, now in charge of the club's programs for children with 
disabilities, says the club's commitment to Easter Seals is as 
strong as ever. 

"Daddy Allen was a very dynamic, hard-hitting busi- 



nessman with a big heart," Ray says. "We feel there's no 
finer program a Rotary club could start than one that helps 
people with disabilities," he adds. 

In March 1993, the Elyria club will host a special 75th an- 
niversary party. The guest list will include R.I. President 
Clifford L. Dochterman and James E. Williams, Jr., presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the National Easter Seal 
Society. The occasion will celebrate the rich past shared by 
Rotary International and the National Easter Seal Society. It 
will also usher in a new era— one that sees The Rotary 
Foundation, through its PolioPlus Program, working to 
eradicate the major cause of paralysis in children around 
the world; and Easter Seals, with the helping hands of Ro- 
tarians, continuing to serve people with disabilities so that 
they may overcome whatever barriers block their strides 
towards independence. 

I'm proud to serve alongside Rotary International, and I 
am honored to have had the opportunity to share this bit of 
history with you. You don't know how much I admire 
you — God bless you! © 



• U.S. singer ami entertainer Pat Boone has sewed as host of the 
National Easter Seal Telethon for the past 72 years. 




one simple vaccination. Many children in India and other 
developing countries still contract polio each year. 
Thanks to The Rotary Foundation's PolioPlus Program, 
India, which once accounted for 50 percent of the polio 
cases in the world, now is rapidly making progress to- 
wards eradicating the disease. But there is still a long 
way to go. In 1991, India had 6,020 reported cases of po- 
lio, a figure larger than that in any other country. An es- 
timated 120,000 to 150,000 cases are still occurring each 
year throughout the world. 

If PolioPlus is to be successful in eradicating polio 
from the earth by the year 2005, substantial funding, 
in addition to that from Rotary, will be needed. While 
PolioPlus funds go strictly towards vaccination, Ro- 
tarians should also participate in rehabilitating those 
who have had polio. They can do so by supporting 
post-polio programs like those offered by some local 
Easter Seal Societies. 

The story of Palani Thies presents a challenge to all 
Rotarians. As Palani forges ahead into her bright future, 
she reminds us that there is still much to be done to 
eradicate polio — and that once the disease is eliminated, 
the work to remedy the suffering left in its wake will 
only have begun. 

— RB. 
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EDmRD J. PISZEK: 

Recipient of the 1992 Rotary Award 
for World Understanding 



How a successful businessman's 
life changed when he discovered 
the meaning of service. 




Edward j. Piszek: U.S. businessman 
and international humanitarian. 
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ran a single event forever change the way you lead 
your life? 

Edward J. Piszek will tell you that it can. 

Mr. Piszek is the 1992 recipient of the Rotary Award for 
World Understanding. But the self-made businessman says 
that prior to the events of a day in the spring of 1963, he 
easily could have been regarded as one of the least likely 
candidates for Rotary's highest honor. 

Edward is a first generation Polish-American. His par- 
ents owned a small farm in southern Poland before emi- 
grating to the United States in the early 1900s. 

They settled in Chicago, Illinois, where they lived until 
1916, the year of their son's birth. Later that year the Piszeks 
moved to a farm in Quakerstown, Pennsylvania, and even- 
tually to Philadelphia, where the family operated a small 
grocery store. 

Young Edward held day jobs, working his way through 
college at night, eventually graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania with a degree in business aclministration. 

In 1946, with $350 and the help of a close friend, he 
founded Mrs. Paul's Kitchens, Inc. He developed Mrs. Paul's 
into one of the U.S.'s leading producers of prepared frozen 
seafood and vegetables. In 1982, with annual sales in excess 
of U.S. $100 million, he sold Mrs. Paul's to the Campbell 
Soup Company. 

Like many other successful entrepreneurs, Mr. Piszek 
found that during those early highly productive years he 
had little time for anything but his work. "I was living the 
American dream," he says. "I had success. But I was totally 
involved in business. I never took time for anything else." 
But everything changed that day in 1963, when a represen- 
tative from CARE, the international relief organization, 
came calling. 

"He was seeking donations for an ambulance," Mr. Pis- 
zek recalls. "I had pretty well decided to give him a little 
something and send him on his way. But then he said the 
word Tarnow, the town in Poland for which the ambulance 
was destined. Something happened inside me. Like a flash, 
I understood what I had to do." 

Mr. Piszek recognized Tarnow as the farming village 



where his parents had lived. "For the first time I found 
myself contemplating my heritage, my roots," he says. Not 
only did he write a check for the entire cost of the ambu- 
lance, but, "I immediately began making plans to visit Po- 
land." 

What Mr. Piszek found on this first journey to Poland 
was not only the land of his ancestors, but also a nation 
plagued by tuberculosis. In an action that mirrored Ro- 
tary's own PolioPlus Program, the businessman personally 
provided and shipped to Poland 11 mobile X-ray units, four 
generating trailers, 42 support vehicles, five buses, five X- 
ray processing units, and thousands of pieces of miscella- 
neous equipment and supplies. 

Armed with these resources, the Polish medical estab- 
lishment launched a national war on tuberculosis, ulti- 
mately eradicating the disease that had, for generations, 
ravaged the nation. 

The experience found Edward Piszek suddenly infused 
with the ideal of service. 

"I had discovered the secret of a happy life," he says. "It's 
the same message you're hearing this year from Clifford L. 
Dochterman, the president of Rotary International, when he 
says, 'Real Happiness Is Helping Others.' 

"What I learned is that though I had done very well for 
myself in business, it isn't money that makes you truly 
happy. You can earn $1 million overnight and not feel ful- 
filled. To be happy, it can't come from you. The best feelings 
you experience are those that bounce off others, when 
you've done something for them. That good feeling stays 
with you." 

Mr. Piszek immediately sought more opportunities to as- 
sist others. He donated 4,535,920 kilos (10 million pounds) 
of food to Poland during the shortages of 1981-82. He fi- 
nanced the journey of a Polish heart surgeon and his pa- 
tient to the U.S. for advanced arterial surgery. He partici- 
pated in the AMERICARES airlift of food following the 
Chernobyl nuclear accident in 1988. 

He has also made social contributions that have helped 
build world understanding. He sponsored the European tour 
of the All-Philadelphia Boys Choir and underwrote the U.S. 
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tour of the Poznan Boys Choir of Poland. He launched a 
communications project in Detroit, Michigan, aimed at eth- 
nic understanding and established an ethnic library in a 
Philadelphia academy. 

With the help of the many contacts he made in Poland, Mr. 
Piszek in 1988 facilitated the research and travels of author 
James A. Michener in preparation for the book "Poland," 
which was regarded as a great stride toward international 
understanding during a time of uncertainty. 

In 1985, Mr. Piszek formed the Liberty Bell Foundation, 
which disseminates teaching materials about the Constitution 
of the United States to U.S. high schools and law schools. 
The Liberty Bell Foundation's replica of the Liberty Bell 
tours the United States and was displayed at the 1988 Ro- 
tary International Convention in Philadelphia. 

"I believe in building bridges," he says, which is why he 
recently joined forces with the Peace Corps to launch the 
"Peace Corps Partners in Teaching English" program. The 
program brings teachers to the emerging democracies in 
Central and Eastern Europe to teach English as a second 
language. 

"English is the universal language of business," he ex- 
plains. "We must preserve every country's native language. 
But when people only know their one language, they can 
communicate only with the people of their country When 
they know English they can communicate with the world. 
And the more communication we have, the more interna- 
tional understanding there will be. " 

Mr. Piszek, who is married and the father of five chil- 
dren, says he strongly identifies with Rotary because he 
shares the organization's goal of building international 
bridges of understanding. "When I was in Poland, I shared 
the dinner table with the Holy Father, John Paul II," he re- 
calls. "One thing he said is, 'The whole world is just like a 
little village, just like your town and your neighborhood.' 
As enormous as the world is, we should approach it that 
simply. That's why Rotary is so successful . . . And that's the 
lesson I've been learning every day since that day the man 
walked into my office asking for my help to purchase an 
ambulance." © 

—DAVID DEE 




Over the years, Edward Piszek lias developed a friendship with 
Pope John Paul II. The pope has expressed appreciation for the 
humanitarian works Mr. Piszek carries out on behalf of Poland. 



Established at the 1980 R.I. Convention in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U.S.A., The Rotary Award for World 
Understanding — a crystal flame symbolizing the 
ideal of service — is the organization's highest honor. 
The award is given each year to a person or organi- 
zation whose actions promote international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace through selfless 
service to others. The selection committee for the 
award is made up of leaders of Rotary International 
and The Rotary Foundation of R.I. who consider can- 
didates from around the world. Past winners of the 
award include: 

• Dr. Noboru Iwamura (1981 ) of Japan, for his years 
of medical service to the people of Nepal. 

• Pope John Paul II (1982), in recognition of his work 
for peace. 

• Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, C.C. (1983) of Canada, 
for her 38 years of humanitarian service to the poor 
in economically underdeveloped countries. 

• SCOUT, the World Organization of the Scout 
Movement (1984), for 77 years of service worldwide 
to young people. 

• Dr. Albert Sabin (1985) of the U.S.A., for promotion 
of polio immunization worldwide. 

• The International Committee of the Red Cross 
(1986), for its humanitarian activities in times of 
armed conflict and strife. 

• The Countess of Ronfurly (1Q87) of England, for 
her longtime commitment to promoting literacy in 
developing countries. 

• The Salvation Army (1988) for the international 
organization's commitment to serving people in 
emergency situations. 

• Vaclav Havel ( 1 990), for his active support of human 
rights in Communist-controlled Czechoslovakia. 

• Javier Perez de Cuellar (1991 ), for his contribution 
to world peace as Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 
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We all remember our Rotary sponsor 

John Siegle was a special sort of man. His early career was on the vaudeville circuit as a 
performing musician. In later years, he became a producer of commercial and documentary 
movies. From the day he joined the Rotary Club of Berkeley, California, U.S.A., he had a love 
affair with Rotary. 

My friendship with Johnny Siegle started in a very casual way when we worked together on 
a documentary movie about the University of California in the mid-1950s. He invited me to the 
Rotary Club of Berkeley on several occasions. Many months later, I learned he had proposed my 
name for Rotary club membership. The club board turned down the proposal because my 
position as a young university administrator didn't appear to be at the level expected by an old 
and venerable club. 

After a few months, Johnny filed a membership recommendation again, this time noting the 
increased level of duties and responsibilities of his applicant. Again the response was negative, 
citing the large number of university Rotary members in this typical college town. 

The third time, a university colleague, Dick Erickson, joined to sponsor the young administra- 
tor as an "additional active" member. That was the way I entered Rotary. 

Fortunately, a few months before Johnny Siegle died, I was able to call him to say that the fellow 
he had proposed three times as a Rotarian had just been nominated to be the world president of 
Rotary International. 

I certainly respect the intention of those Berkeley Rotary Club directors who seriously 
evaluated the proposals that came before them. However, I often wonder, if our clubs occasion- 
ally overlook excellent young men and women who are at the entry point of their executive 
leadership. There are many young people holding "important positions with executive capacity" 
in our communities who could be Rotarians. 

Rotary has no age requirements. Paul Harris was 36 years old when he founded our 
organization. The other members were all younger. Rotary was an organization of young people 
building their business and professional lives. 

As we advance in years, we tend to forget that a sponsor gave us a start in Rotary. We have a 
responsibility to share Rotary with others and give them the opportunity to discover that, 
through service, REAL HAPPINESS IS HELPING OTHERS. 

Warmest regards, 

Cli/fi*G L. Dochterman, 
President, R.I. 
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President's schedule: R.I. President 
Clifford L. Dochterman will begin the 
month by presiding over the Presi- 
dential Salute to Rotaract on 1 De- 
cember in Florence, Italy. He will 
then hold a Presidential Salute to In- 
tercountry Relations on 3 December 
in Montpellier, France, and attend a 
Presidential Salute to Vocational 
Service on 8 December in Lagos, Ni- 
geria. President Cliff will spend the 
Christmas holidays at home in Stock- 
ton, California, U.S.A., 19 December- 
5 January. He will also attend the 
Rose Parade and related activities 29 
December-2 January in Pasadena, 
California. 

New vice president named: 1991-93 
R.I. Director Roy J.A. Whitby has 
been selected by President Dochter- 
man to succeed R.I. Vice-President 
Richard H. Kendall, who died in Oc- 
tober. Roy, of the Rotary Club of 
Ilford, England, was president of 
R.I.B.I. in 1988-89 and is chairman of 
the PolioPlus Campaign Committee 
for the United Kingdom, Ireland, and 
Gibraltar. He will serve as R.I. vice- 
president until the term expires in 
June 1993. R.I. Director M. K. Pandu- 
ranga Setty of Bangalore, India, has 
been named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the board for the 
remainder of 1992-93, replacing Di- 
rector Roy Whitby in that position. 

Sneak preview of the 1993 conven- 
tion Down Under: Now is the time 
to register for the 1993 Convention in 
Melbourne, Vic, Australia (23-26 
May). To learn more about the host 
city and convention activities, you 
can order a promotional video that 
shows points of interest and the 
plans of local Rotarians. To receive a 
copy, write Rotary International, c/o 
MD140, 1560 Sherman Avenue, Evans- 
ton, IL 60201 U.S.A. Please indicate 
the name of your Rotary club, lan- 
guage, and video format. The video 
is available in English, French, Japa- 
nese, Spanish, and Portuguese. (Please 
note that requests are limited to one 
copy per club.) 

• To register for the Melbourne con- 
vention, see pages 59-60 for a Regis- 
tration/Housing Request form. Rotar- 
ians who register prior to 15 March 



will earn a discount. The cost is U.S. 
$270 per couple/$150 per person. The 
on-site registration cost will be U.S. 
$300 per couple/$160 per person. 

Club elections: The annual meeting 
for the election of club president for 
1994-95 and other officers for 1993-94 
should be held no later than 31 De- 
cember 1992, as provided in the club 
constitution. Following the elections, 
please be sure to complete the data 
form on the 1993-94 officers that was 
mailed to club secretaries in Novem- 
ber. To ensure your club's listing in 
the 1993-94 Official Directory, return 
the form within two weeks after elec- 
tions. Please keep in mind that the 
address reported on the form will be 
regarded as the club's official mailing 
address and will be the one used for 
all newsletters, stock orders, and 
other R.I. mailings. 

Concern for the aging: A new publi- 
cation focuses on projects to help the 
elderly. Learning 
From Experience 
(PA2-621-EN) is 
a 30-page hand- 
book featuring 
stories of suc- 
cessful Rotary 
projects and a 
resource list. You 
can order the 
publication in 
English, French, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, or Spanish from the R.I. Order 
Desk (708/866-3149) for U.S. $2.25. 

Your invitation to the international 
institutes: Current and past officers 
should begin planning now to attend 
both of the 1993 international insti- 
tutes. 

The first, held in conjunction with 
the 1993 International Assembly, will 
be 1-6 April in Anaheim, California, 
U.S.A. The second will be held 21-22 
May immediately prior to the 1993 
R.I. Convention in Melbourne. 

The institutes are an excellent op- 
portunity to learn more about Rotary 
programs and the key issues affect- 
ing the organization. Multi-media 
plenary sessions will feature panel 
discussions, lively debates, and speak- 
ers, including President Dochterman 
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and President-Elect Robert R. Barth. 
Please see your district governor for 
registration materials and program 
information. 

Rotary at a glance: 

Rotarians: 1,157,653 
Clubs: 26,017; Districts: 501 
Countries and geographical regions: 
184 

Rotaract: Clubs: 5,756; Members: 
132,388; Countries: 112 

Interact: Clubs: 7,591; Members: 
167,002; Countries: 101 

Rotary Village Corps: 4,221; Coun- 
tries: 44 

Paul Harris Fellows: 383,806 

Foundation Benefactors: 5,730 

PolioPlus contributions (cash re- 
ceipts): U.S. $234,494,545 

Government grants for PolioPlus: 
U.S. $8,459,806 

(DATA COMPILED ON 2 NOVEMBER. 1992) 

Meetings in December 

1 December — Presidential Salute on 
Rotaract, Florence, Italy. 

3 December — Presidential Salute on 
Intercountry Relations, Montpel- 
lier, France. 

5-6 December — Asia Zones 1 & 3 In- 
stitute, Fukuyama, Japan. 

8 December — Presidential Salute to 
Vocational Service, Lagos, Nigeria. 

10-13 December — Asia Zone 2 Insti- 
tute, Manipal, India. 

14-16 December — Planning and Re- 
search Committee, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, U.S.A. 

Future conventions of R.I. 

Melbourne, Vic, Australia, 23-26 May 
1993. 

Taipei, Taiwan, China, 12-15 June 
1994. 

Nice, France, 11-14 June 1995. 
Calgary, Ab., Canada, 23-26 June 
1996. 

Glasgow, Scotland, 15-18 June 1997 

(tentative). 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., 14-17 

June 1998 (tentative). 
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Canada — Chilly weather did not distract from the fun for these 

Clau 



float in the Ontario town's annual Santa Claus Parade. The club has sponsored a float each year since 1974 



ers atop the Rotary Club of Cornwall 



Japan — A rousing cheer could 
be heard through the hallways 
when Santa Claus joined trie 
party at Seriyu-En, a school for 
young people with mental dis- 
abilities. Here, Santa and a 
helper hand out bags of goodies. 
The party was sponsored by the 
Rotary Club ofAmagasaki East. 




c 




Philippines — Each holiday season, members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Metro Cebu commission the residents of 
Sapak, a home for orphaned children, to create festive holi- 
day lanterns (left). The Rotarians then decorate tlteir own 
homes with the colorful ornaments. Club members also 
host a gala holiday party for the youngsters — providing 
the food, gifts, ana entertainment (below). 




California, U.S.A. — "They take 
care of us all year. Now lets take 
care of them. " That suggestion from 
a club member prompted the Rotary 
Club of Santa Monica to host an ap- 
preciation luncheon for the staff and 
officers of the local police depart- 
ment. The holiday menu — cooked 
and served by Rotarians — included 
turkey and all the trimmings. 
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Towering holiday tree 
symbolizes all Rotary gifts 

It stood 9.1 metres (30 feet) high and 
measured 5.4 metres (18 feet) in diam- 
eter. It was covered with 2,000 miniature 
white lights, 45.7 metres (150 feet) of 
garland and 150 Rotary dub banners. 

It was a Colorado blue spruce tree — 
the entry of the Rotary Club of Osh- 
kosh Southwest, Wisconsin, U.S.A., in 
the city of Oshkosh's December holi- 
day Festival of Trees. 

"To participate in the festival," says 
club member David Green, "groups 
buy a Christmas tree, decorate it to 
symbolize or portray their business or 
profession, and display the tree during 
the four-day festival at the city's con- 
vention center. 

"After the festival, the tree sponsors 
can either take the tree for display at 
their place of business or raffle it off to 
raise funds." 

Money raised in the 1991 festival 
was earmarked for the Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education (DARE) pro- 
gram in Oshkosh schools, so the local 
Rotarians were eager to participate in 
the festival in a big way. 

Though most of the trees in the festi- 
val were artificial, when the Rotarians 
learned of a huge Colorado blue spruce 
that had grown too large for its resi- 
dential setting and needed to be cut 
down, "We knew we had the perfect 
tree to represent our club," says David. 

The Rotarians hauled the tree by hay 
wagon to the convention center and 
lifted it in place with an electric hoist. 

It was an impressive sight. "The tree 
drank 10 gallons [37.8 litres] of water a 
day," notes David. 

The Rotarians covered the spruce 
with colorful club banners collected 
from the many Rotarians who visited 
the Oshkosh club over the years. 

Two Rotary Youth Exchange students 
helped decorate the towering spruce. 
The Rotarians surrounded the tree base 
with gifts labeled with information 
about Rotary programs and activities. 

The spruce was by far the largest 
on display in the festival. "This mag- 
nificent blue spruce announced the 
caring, love, and giving of the Oshkosh 
Southwest Rotary Club and all Ro- 
tarians for the children around the 
world," says David. 




Boosted by a "cherry picker," Ro- 
tan/ Youth Exchange student Nath- 
alie Haslin, of France, adds another 
Rotarif club banner to the towering 
spruce tree. Below. Tlte tree was the 
centerpiece of the Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A., Festival of Trees. 
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Friendship Exchange: 
a lesson in diversity 

Mark Livchitz peered at the tiny ve- 
hicles scurrying across the manicured 
grass and knew he was a long way 
from his home in Russia. 

Mark was one of five Russian Rotar- 
ians visiting R.I. District 6070 in Kansas 
City, Missouri, U.S.A., as participants 
in a Rotary Friendship Exchange. 

The Friendship Exchange is a pro- 
gram of Rotary International in which 
Rotarians and their families carry out 
reciprocal visits, including homestays, 
with Rotarians and their families in 
other countries. The exchanges are ar- 
ranged by the district Rotary Friend- 
ship Exchange committee. 

On this day, Mark was staying in the 
home of Kansas City Rotarian Dick 
Dodderidge and his wife, Ann, whose 
house was adjacent to a golf course. 

"He was looking out our window 
and he said, 'What are these little cars 
doing in your yard?' " recalls Ann. 

Mark explained that sprawling golf 
courses are uncommon sights for the 
average Russian. 

During their two-week visit to Dis- 



trict 6070, the Russians — all members 
of the Rotary Club of St. Petersburg — 
visited schools, museums, farms, gov- 
ernment offices, and a variety of 
businesses. 

"There were many times when the 
diversity of the two countries was evi- 
dent," recalls Milton Morales, 1991-92 
chairman of District 6070's Friendship 
Exchange committee. A poignant mo- 
ment occurred during breakfast when 
one of the Russians said, "At home 
there is nothing on our shelves. When 
I left, my daughter said, 'Please bring 
me some bananas.'" 

"He told us how the women leave 
early in the morning to wait in long 
lines to buy food," recalls Milton. "It 
really made the rest of us count our 
blessings." 

The St. Petersburg Rotarians also 
found a piece of their own history in Mis- 
souri. While touring the Harry S. Truman 
Library in Independence, the visitors 
viewed a letter from Soviet leader Jo- 
seph Stalin to U.S. President Truman. 
In it, Stalin thanked Truman for send- 
ing an official photograph of himself. 
St. Petersburg Rotarian Irina Anitro- 
pova translated the letter for library of- 



ficials, who said it was the first time 
they'd heard the English translation. 

Because the club in St. Petersburg is 
so young — it was chartered in 1990 — 
the trip was an opportunity for the 
Russian Rotarians to learn more about 
Rotary. 

Before returning home, visitor Alex- 
ander Borisov told the U.S. Rotarians, 
"Only now, coming to America, have I 
understood what a wonderful move- 
ment Rotary is. Now I have a much bet- 
ter knowledge of what Rotary means." 

The Missouri Rotarians carried out 
their part of the exchange several 
months after the visit by Russian Ro- 
tarians. 

The goal of the Rotary Friendship 
Exchange program is to advance inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through people-to-people con- 
tacts across national boundaries. That 
I goal was easily met, says Milton Mo- 
rales. "If there were ever two cultures, 
or viewpoints, more different, I have 
not been exposed to them," he says. 
"The quest for peace and understand- 
ing has never been more dramatically 
carried out than by international ex- 
changes like these." 
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This fundraiser 
really is 'down under' 

BY BOB AITKEN 

The Sydney Tunnel Walk on Sunday 
30 August 1992, was one of the finest 
public relations exercises in the history 
of Rotary in Australia — and the event 
seems certain to raise A $500,000 for 
The Royal New South Wales Institute 
for Deaf and Blind Children. 

On that day, the N.S.W. premier offi- 
cially opened the 3.5-kilometre (2.17- 
mile) tunnel which will carry more 
than 40,000 vehicles each day, and is 
considered the most economical, effec- 
tive, and environmentally responsible 



answer to Sydney's growing harbour 
crossing problems. 

Approximately 200,000 vehicles use 
Sydney's Harbour Bridge each week- 
day. If nothing had been done about 
the traffic congestion, by the year 2000, 
experts predict there would have been 
one peak period daily of traffic lasting 
13 hours. 

The idea of a tunnel walk was con- 
ceived by Rotarians from clubs in dis- 
tricts 9680, 9690, and 9750, which sur- 
round Sydney. They realized how 
much a Rotary-organised celebration 
of the opening of the tunnel could in- 
crease Rotary awareness while raising 
funds for a suitable charity. 

The Rotary Tunnel Walk Committee 



In August, more than 136,000 Australians paraded through the just-opened Sydney Har- 
bour funnel in a spectacularly successful Rotary fundraiser. 




R.l. President Clifford L. Dochterman 
pays a visit to the Rotary Information 
booth, which was set up at a park at the 
end of the tunnel. 



met regularly for more than two years 
to plan the logistics, consider ancillary 
fundraising activities, and decide on a 
suitable charity. 

"We eventually decided on the 
Royal New South Wales Institute for 
Deaf and Blind Children as the major 
beneficiary of the day," says committee 
spokesman Don Grattan. 

Tickets for the walk were sold in ad- 
vance for A $2. To avoid crowding in 
the tunnel, walkers had to start during 
a half-hour period stamped on the 
ticket, and participation was limited to 
136,000 walkers. 

Walkers passed through the tunnel 
at a rate of approximately 8,000 per 
half hour between 7 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. 
They were guided along the tunnel 
route by 1,800 volunteer Rotarian mar- 
shals — and there was not one major 
hitch during the entire day. 

A carnival was set up at a park at the 
end of the tunnel, with a variety of en- 
tertainment to interest all age groups. 

Tunnel Walk Police Commissioner 
Terry Collins said, "Planning for this 
day, down to the smallest detail, was 
the best I've seen in all my years with 
the N.S.W police." 

The Royal N.S.W. Institute for the 
Deaf and Blind Children also thanked 
Rotary, for its support and pointing out 
that the day's proceeds would be given 
to Glenmore Park Early Childhood Cen- 
tre for children handicapped by sight 
or hearing loss. 

• Bob Aitken is the editor of Rotary 
Down Under, the official regional maga- 
zine serving Australia, Neiv Zealand, and 
the Pacific islands. 

Anniversary clubs 

Five clubs were admitted to Rotary 
International in December 1917. A spe- 
cial salute to these clubs for their 75 years 
of service. 

Canada — Brantf ord . 
U.S.A. — Connecticut: New Haven. 
Kentucky: Henderson. 
Oklahoma: Sapulpa. 
Texas: Amarillo. 
Six clubs were admitted to Rotary In- 
ternational in 1942. Congratulations to 
these clubs on their 50 years of service. 
Canada — LaSarre. 
Mexico — Ciudad Jimenez. 
U.S.A.— California: Bakersfield 
North. 

Pennsylvania: Rockwood. 
Venezuela — Los Teques; Puerto 
Cabello. 
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Rotary Foundation Trustees 
announce 1991-92 
service award recipients 

The Trustees of The Rotary Founda- 
tion of R.I. have named 31 outstanding 
Rotarians as recipients of The Rotary 
Foundation Distinguished Service 
Award and have presented 116 Rotar- 
ians with The Rotary Foundation Cita- 
tion for Meritorious Service. 

The service award recipients have 
been recognized during 1991-92 for 
their significant service to The Rotary 
Foundation, and were nominated by 
district governors or other Rotary lead- 
ers around the world. 

Recipients of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award have received the Citation 
for Meritorious Service at least two years 
before they are considered for nomina- 
tion for the Distingiuished Service 
Award. 

The Distinguished Service Award is 
given annually to Rotarians whose 
outstanding service to the Foundation 
reaches beyond the district level or ex- 
tends over a long period of time. 

The following Rotarians received 
The Rotary Foundation Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1991-92: 

Name District 

John Alexander 5260 

Enrique Alfieri 4920 

RoyAsbury 6890 

Jack S. Bakeman 6440 

Kalyan Banerjee 3060 

Stuart J. Bearup 6360 

Wallace Bishop 9600 

Joseph D. Boyd 6440 

Frank J. Devlyn 4170 

John Dunn ' 9820 

Ajay Kumar Dutta 3290 

Yoshiharu Fukushima 2570 

William Harwood 9450 

Michio Iwahori 2680 

Jagdish Khanna 3140 

Guilherme Cleber Marconi 4540 

Adrian F. Mendes 5160 

Park Nadesan 3220 

John K. Nelson 7600 

Masahiro Okazaki 2590 

George Palmer 4040 

Neal C. Patterson, Jr. 6960 

G. JayaRao 3020 

H. G. Rountree 6110 
Henri Roussel 1670 
Shojun Sasaki 2650 
Alan E. Schenck 5650 
Karl Stucki 5170 



Luis Carlos Cavalcanti Tronca 4700 

Joe M. Whittemore 6910 

Raymond C.W. Wong 3450 

The following Rotarians were granted 
The Rotary Foundation Citation for 
Meritorious Service for 1991-92: 

Name District 

Travis Adams 6170 

Kjell Ake Akesson 2390 

Ngozi Cyprian Allanah 9140 

Nelson Aparecido Celico 4610 

R. Neal Ballheim 6400 

Pietro Baragiola 2040 

Nelson Barbosa 4630 

Lester W. Bevans 5450 

Laxmikant R. Bhojwani 3130 

A. Paul Binks 1090 

Paul Bordeleau 7870 

Henry G. Boughton 1260 

Daniel Bowers 6910 

Kevin Brown 9700 

Vicente J. Carlos 3810 

Kenneth L. Carr 9780 

Guaracy de Castro Nogueira 4560 

D.R. Chhatbar 3050 

John M. Cole 5190 

MilamJ.Cotten 6840 

Angelo Couto Soares 1970 

William D. Crews 6110 

Alvaro Vargas Junqueira Da 4700 

Raul Alberto D'Angeli 4900 

Thomas De Geer 7010 

Augusto Dogliani 2030 

William Dyke 5050 
Antonio Echeverria Musmanni 4240 

Kenneth B. Erdman 7450 

George M. Erwin 6800 

George C. Fisher 7040 

Nelson French 6690 

R. Philip Gaarder 6930 

Venkat R.D.R. Gadwal 3140 

Ram Goel 3100 

Anker P. Goldmann 7510 

Abraham L Gordon 7980 

John Kirkwood Graham 7080 

Samuel L. Greene 5240 

Takeshi Hara 2560 

Joseph S. Harris 6820 

Walter Hayes 1220 

Harry D. Hester 6860 

Kanichiro Hirose 2660 

Louis R. Holecamp 6050 

Paul Hopf 1870 

Kazuo Hori 2570 

Fred R. Houlton 6420 

Cheng-Hsin Hsiao 3480 

William H. Huntley 1270 

Kawashi Iio 2680 

Fernando Illingworth 4400 

Keiji Ishihara 2550 

Bernard Kafka 7950 



Donald Kamsler 7370 

Masahide Kaneko 2770 

Gerald Kasman 5390 

Masamitsu Kato 2590 

Ikan Kikuta 2540 

In-TakKim 3660 

Egbert Kloosterman 1590 

Arie de Kort 1600 

Fred Krieg 6190 

Dario Lamberto Soto 4380 

Chin-Nan Lee 3490 

Paul Lessman 1850 

Jean-Eskil Lofkvist 2410 

John David Louis 6670 

Edwin J. Loutzenheiser, Jr. 5630 

Ram Nath Mahendra 3110 

Emest H. Mainland 6290 

David W. Marsh 5550 

Frederick Marsh 9450 

Keith McCusker 9250 

John H. Mitchell 5340 

James D. Mosson 5220 

Mohamed Moufadil 9010 

Masakata Murae 2690 

R. Vasudeva Murthy 3180 

Don E. Nasution 3400 

Frederick P. Norton 7090 

M. BahirOnsy 2450 

Robert Owens 6890 

Sharad M. Pardhy 3030 

Gaston Pol Paccieri 4690 

Antonio Rinaldi Ionno 4460 

W. Gary Romp 6600 

John Rymes 5360 

Jaime Saez Buceta 1960 

S. Santos de Oliveira 4620 

Shyamal K. Sen 3190 

V. Shanmugasundaram 3000 

K. Soma Sundera Sai 3020 

Marvin Salisbury 5060 

Vonjen Gambo Sanda 9120 

Charles P. Schroyer 5610 

H. Hans Shaper 5160 
Kazuo Shibayama 2630 
A. Lamont Smith 5080 

I. Dale Steeves 7810 
Neil Strongman 9650 
James Suthering 1030 
Agerson Tabosa Pinto 4490 
James E. Tall man 6650 
William H. Taft 7280 
Higushi Taketoshi 4470 
Bernard Houlai Tiabas 9100 
Larry R. Trussell 5650 
Sahei Tsuda 2650 
John M. Vallerga 5130 
L. Vishnudas 3200 
Richard Walker 9630 
Louis Williams, Sr. 5830 
Robert Winkel 6360 
Robert L. Woodard (posthumous) 7330 
Douglas M. Young 7690 
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New Fellowship plans 
Egyptian expedition 

The Rotarian World Fellowship of 
Egyptology has organized its first 
"fact-finding trip" in Egypt, with an 
invitation to its members and Rotar- 
ians worldwide to participate. 

"The focus of the 14-day trip (6-19 
February 1993)," says Fellowship Di- 
rector Dr. William Vartorella of Cam- 




Majestic monument — The ancient Egyp- 
tian temple of Abu Simbel is just one of the 
sites members of the Egyptology Fellow- 
ship will visit in February. 

den, South Carolina, U.S.A., "is to in- 
vestigate first-hand the problems fac- 
ing the endangered antiquities of 
Egypt and explore ways to help the 
Rotary Club of Giza to direct world 
attention to solving them. 

"The plight of the Sphinx is well- 
known," Bill explains. "It is literally 
crumbling before our eyes. And things 
aren't any better in ancient pharaonic 
tombs along the Nile, where the elabo- 
rate paintings are flaking off the walls." 

While noting the impressive efforts 
being made by the U.S.-based Getty 
Conservation Institute and the Egyp- 
tian Antiquities Organization to halt 
the deterioration, Bill fears that glo- 
bal public apathy is as great a threat 
as any posed by a changing environ- 
ment or industrialization. 

"These ancient sites are part of our 
world heritage," he says. "The Rotary 
Club of Giza recognizes this and is try- 
ing to muster as much publicity and 
attract all the technical support that it 
can." The Rotarian World Fellowship 
of Egyptology pledges to help in that 
effort. 

Proceeds from the trip will be used to 
support the Giza club's efforts, grants 
for Egyptian graduate students and 
non-Egyptian scholars researching the 
Giza Plateau or the plight of the an- 



tiquities, and the general work of the 
Egyptology Fellowship. 

A professional Egyptologist will es- 
cort the Fellowship group. The trav- 
elers will enjoy a behind-the-scenes 
tour of the Egyptian Museum, which 
holds the most extensive collection of 
Egyptian antiquities in the world — 
including King Tut's treasures. 

The group will also visit the tem- 
ples at Abu Simbel, the Valley of the 
Kings and Queens, the Luxor Mu- 
seum, and the Karnak Temple. Visits 
to each site will include briefings by 
the resident Egyptologists and archae- 
ologists involved in current field work. 

"But the real draw," Bill says, "is the 
opportunity to meet with Rotarians in 
Egypt — to make-up a meeting near the 
pyramids and Sphinx and to participate 
in efforts to save the ancient monuments. 

For information about both the Fel- 
lowship and this special visit to the 
land of the Pharaohs write: Dr. Wil- 
liam Vartorella, c/ o the Rotarian World 
Fellowship of Egyptology, P.O. Box 
1376, Camden, SC 29020, U.S.A. 

Read all about it 

Interested in learning about all the 
37 Fellowship groups available to Ro- 
tarians? Then the recently updated 
World Fellowship Activities of Rotarians 
(No. PA-729) is the publication for you. 
Whatever your hobby — from stamp 
collecting to fishing to license-plate col- 
lecting — there's a good chance you'll 
find a Fellowship to fit into. 



The pamphlet, priced at U.S. 35 
cents, is available in English, French, 
Japanese, Portuguese, and Spanish. 
Order from the Order Desk at R.I. 
World Headquarters (708/866-3149), 
or the branch office for your area. 




Either oar — Bob Seymour of the Rotary 
Club of Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 
(left), was one of 50 new recruits to the In- 
ternational Fellowship of Canoeing Rotar- 
ians who signed up during the 1992 R.I. 
Convention in Orlando, Florida, U.S.A., 
in ]une. At right is Fellowship Chairman 
John Eberhara, wearing the traditional cos- 
tume of the canoe voyageur. 




Flotsam, jetsam, shopping carts, junk, etc. — Members of the International Fellow- 
ship of Canoeing Rotarians survey some of the debris collected during their summertime 
cleanup of Ontario's Thames River. The group sees this as a springboard to a worldwide 
annual Fellowship environmental effort to clean up local waterways. 
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the president's travels 




INDIA 

At a 15 August intercity meeting in Bom- 
bay, R.I. President Clifford L. Dochterman 
greets a young recipient of the Jaipur Foot 
artificial limb. During the District 3140 Jaipur 
Foot Fortnight (1-14 August), the 73 clubs 
of the district opened seven medical centers, 
which treated and fitted 1$09 amputees. 

District 3140 Governor Kishore Dali- 
shand Jobalia is at far right. 





In Bangalore, Cliff is welcomed 
to the Presidential Salute to 
World Community Service 
with a giant rose garland and 
a round of applause. Pictured, 
from left: Past District Gover- 
nor Shyamal K. Sen, R.I. Di- 
rector Ramesh Pai, President 
Cliff, and R.I. Director M.K. 
Panduranga Setty. 



Also in Bombay, President Cliff dedicated 
three training sailboats donated by the Ro- 
tary clubs of Bombay South ana Bombay 
Cuffe Parade to the Sea Cadet Corps. At far 
left: R.I. Past President Rajendra K. Saboo. 



AUSTRALIA 



DEVELOPME> 

1 a 24 -* 





In a Sydney park, Cliff adds his contribution to a 
grove of trees planted over the years by various R.I. 
presidmts. From left, district governors Neville J. 
Chambers (D-9680), Brian Heaton (D-9750), 
and Denis Green (D-9690) offer Cliff encourage- 
ment in the arboreal effort. 



At the 24-26 September President's Conference of Goodwill and Devel- 
opment in Barcelona, Cliff leads the applause for keynote speaker Pro- 
fessor Ramon Tamames. Dr. Tamames, a professor of economic sciences 
and law at the University of Madrid, addressed the topic, "What Is the 
New Europe?" More than 300 Rotarians and their guests from 27 
countries attended the Barcelona meeting. 
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Hiroji Mukasa 

— a tribute 



I believe we must keep trying to 
take our message of understanding 
and peace to every nation of the 
world that we possibly can. While 
governments and societies may be 
very different from one another, 
people are not. If people have the op- 
portunity to meet together, they find 
that their hearts speak the same lan- 
guage." These words were spoken at 
the 1983 Toronto Convention of Ro- 
tary International by then-President 
Hiroji Mukasa. 

One cannot find words more fitting 
to describe Hiroji's core beliefs. Per- 
haps his beliefs were shaped by his 
early travels to other nations, by his professional training as 
a biological psychiatrist, or by his own daughters, who 
studied at universities abroad. Whatever the reasons, his 
Japanese friends many, many years ago started to refer to 
him as Hiroji the Cosmopolitan because of his expanded 
view of people and of the world as one large family. 

Hiroji died in Nakatsu, Japan, on 5 October 1992. He is 
survived by his beloved wife, Kiyoko; two sons, Hiroaki 
and Hirokazu; two daughters, Fusako and Haruko; and six 
grandsons and six granddaughters. His sons are the fifth 
generation of his family to be medical practitioners. 

Hiroji said, "Mankind is one big family — a family of 
people, a family of nations. Without peace and happiness in 
the entire family, no individual can enjoy peace and happi- 
ness." These words are Hiroji's legacy to Rotary. 

As president-elect, Hiroji asked the 1982 International 
Assembly, "Have you ever counted how many forefathers 
and mothers you have?" He then showed them that after 20 
generations, we have one million ancestors; after 30 genera- 
tions, one billion, and after 40 generations, one trillion. He 
then asked the audience to stand and turn around to shake 
hands with their "cousins." His theme of "Mankind Is 
One — Build Bridges of Friendship Throughout the World" 
is as timeless as the quest for peace. 

My wife, Bea, and I had the pleasure of visiting Hiroji 
and Kiyoko in their home on Hiroji's 75th birthday in 1986, 
and shared with them the love and affection of their family. 
It was very evident that here was a man who lived his life 
full of concern for others, with a constant willingness to 
serve. Hiroji was quiet and reserved, but those fortunate 
enough to know him well enjoyed hearing his views of 
life and the family while experiencing his subtle sense of 
humor. 

Hiroji and Kiyoko were avid mushroom gatherers and 
pursued their hobby all over the world. Many of their 
friends have experienced Kiyoko's cooking of these delec- 




by Donald Kwait 



Hiroji Mukasa 
President, Rotary International, 1982-83 



table mushrooms. Once while Bea and 
I were walking with them in Evanston 
near the lake, they made us stop to col- 
lect some mushrooms that were grow- 
ing in the grass under the trees. After 
pronouncing the mushrooms edible, 
Kiyoko cooked them — and they were 
delicious. 

No tribute to Hiroji would be com- 
plete without acknowledgement of his 
beloved wife, Kiyoko. They were 
more than husband and wife; they 
were best friends supportive of each 
others' service and volunteer activi- 
ties. These, for Hiroji, included being 
chairman of the Oita Prefecture Board 
of Social Welfare. He was a past president of both the 
Nakatsu Art Association and the Nakatsu Cultural Asso- 
ciation. He served as a trustee of the West Japan Psychiat- 
ric Association and was a pioneer in the field of 
electroshock therapy. A piece of the equipment he designed 
is on exhibit at the American Psychiatric Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

Hiroji and Kiyoko enjoyed the form of traditional Japa- 
nese poetry known as haiku and spent many happy hours 
reading and writing it. Hiroji also enjoyed reading, paint- 
ing, and listening to classical music. In his younger years, 
he was a skilled yachtsman. 

Hiroji joined Rotary in 1957 and, after serving as presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Nakatsu, was elected district 
governor for 1967-68. His Rotary activities continued as he 
led a Group Study Exchange team to New York in 1969. He 
served on many international committees and as a trustee 
of The Rotary Foundation of R.I. before being elected to 
serve as R.I.director for 1978-80, and as R.I. president in 
1982-83. Believing so strongly in the commonality of man- 
kind, Hiroji remarked how fortunate he was to have then 
served six additional years as a trustee of the Foundation. 

As Hiroji the Cosmopolitan he was very pleased to see 
the expansion of Rotary into Eastern Europe and, in keep- 
ing with the theme of his year, "Mankind Is One," was ea- 
gerly looking forward to the continued expansion of Rotary 
in Asia. 

This tribute would be incomplete without giving thanks 
to Hiroji for his love of people, his love of family, and his 
love of Rotary. We shall miss you, Hiroji, and may peace be 
with you always. @ 



• R.l. Past Treasurer-Director Donald Kwait served as aide to 
President Hiroji Mukasa during 1982-83. Don is also a past 
trustee of The Rotary Foundation of Rotary International. 
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PROFILE 

A Rotarian obsessed 
with church bells 

BY KOEN KAPPENBURG 

Rotarian Arie Abbenes of Utrecht, 
The Netherlands, is familiar with a 
lot of Dutch cities from a bird's-eye 
view rather than from walking around 
their cobbled streets. Almost any day 
you can find him in a tower some- 
where. He has strong legs and good 
knees, fortunately, and a heart evi- 
dently in good condition. Arie, 47 
years old, is a carillonneur by profes- 
sion, you see. From his "office," the 
Utrecht Cathedral Tower, he plays 
the keyboard that directs hammers to 
strike the tower's chromatically tuned 
bells, thus producing sweet and ma- 
jestic music. 

On a recent Saturday morning, I 
stood at the foot of the city's cathe- 
dral tower, looking for a door or gate. 
The door turned out to be in the build- 
ing, part of the tower, into which Arie 
had just brought his bicycle. Every 
Friday and Saturday, Arie takes his 
400-step climb. We had to laugh 
when, on the way down after giving 
his Saturday concert, he discovered 
he had left his watch way back up 
there on the keyboard. On the way 
up (two trips!), I learned a lot about 
the old tower. The broad stairs we 
climbed used to lead from the episco- 
pal palace to the bishop's private 
chapel. This St. Michael's Chapel is 
still a handsome part of the tower. 

One story above the chapel, we 
found ourselves in the area that used 
to be the domicile of the tower- 
keeper, who had all kinds of duties: 
general security, looking after the 
clockwork, watching out for fires, 
and so on. A tower keeper and family 
lived here until 1901. 

Utrecht's cathedral tower stands 
on sturdy supports. The walls vary 
from 2.80 to 3.50 metres (9.2 to 11.5 
feet) in thickness. The pull-ropes for 
the 13 church bells hang in one floor. 
To make all these bells ring, you need 
the arms of 25 people. The biggest bell, 
the Salvator, weighing in at a hefty 



Tite Utrecht Cathe- 
dral Tower. Aric's 
ex/rie is near the top 
of this imposing 
structure. 




Rotarian Arie Abbenes 
of Utrecht, The Neth- 
erlands, carillonneur 
extraordinaire. 



PIERRE VAN DE MEULENHOF 



8,227 kilograms (18,140 pounds), takes 
four men to set it ringing. 

We climb higher.'On the way, Arie 
changes something in the clockwork 
because the hour is not supposed to 
strike during concerts. That also goes 
for the enormous player drum dating 
from 1669, a horizontally revolving 
barrel without lid or bottom. Three 
times a year, Arie fits dozens of pegs 
to this device. The pegs, in turn, move 
the hammers linked with the bells, so 
that a little tune is played every 15 
minutes. "I always try to use parts of 
songs linked with the time of the year 
or with special city events," says Arie. 
"I get a lot of requests." 

We are now at a height of 69 metres 
(226 feet), on the level with the so- 
called lantern, the part of the tower 
open to the sky. Suspended on this 
level are the 50 bells of the carillon. 
Another short climb and we reach 
what you might call the "keyboard 
cockpit," and Arie can begin his work. 
Off go his shoes, on go his special slip- 
pers. He begins with a little tuning. 
"Because of the cold, a few wires have 
contracted a little, and have to be made 
longer," he informs me. From a pocket 
he extracts some musical notation — 



part of Antonio Vivaldi's "The Four 
Seasons." 

For an hour the carillon concert 
rings out over the city of Utrecht. 
"There are musical pieces originally 
composed for a carillon, of course," 
says Rotarian Arie, "but not many, and 
most are not all that great. One reason 
is that there were fewer bells avail- 
able in the old days. I prefer using 
early music written for an orchestra." 

By now Arie has a new sheet of 
music on the keyboard before him. 
Composed by a "hot shot" of the 
Flemish school, he says, and very Ro- 
mantic. "Dutch music is more down 
to earth; American music is more im- 
pressionistic. On this carillon, I think 
early music sounds the best." 

In addition to church bells, some car- 
illon bells hang in the tower. In 1664, 
as the story goes, six of its 14 church 
bells were melted down by the 
Hemony Brothers foundry to make a 
new series of smaller bells for the car- 
illon. Tacked up in the cockpit, where 
Arie plays and we talk, is a list of 
names of all carillonneurs since 1594. 
Arie is the 21st. Jacob Van Eyck held 
forth from 1625 to 1657. This blind 
musician not only saw to it that the 
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number of bells was increased, but 
that they were better tuned to each 
other. 

The list of carillonneurs shows that 
their work was often handed down 
from father to son. Not so for Arie. "I 
first studied to become a teacher of 
piano." After a few months in class, 
Arie gave up on teaching. Music was 
going to be his life. "But I didn't like 
the piano all that much. At the time, I 
lived in Hilversum, where they had 
acquired a new carillon. That's how I 
wound up in the carillon world." 

Arie went to the carillon school in 
Mechelen. He got his first job in Asten, 
where he still plays. After Asten came 
other towns. Before receiving his ap- 
pointment in Utrecht, he was a caril- 
lonneur in Tilburg for 21 years. In 
carillon circles, the Utrecht tower is at 
the top of the list. Arie now plays not 
only in Utrecht and Asten, but as a 
full-time carillonneur in Eindhoven 
(in the town hall tower and the Phil- 
ips company tower) and in Oirschot. 
On Sundays in Utrecht he also plays 
the Hemony carillon (built in 1650) in 
the tower of the Reformed Church of 
St. Nicholas. 

"All in all, I have a lot of employ- 
ers," he laughs. Arie is now also asso- 
ciated with the Conservatory in 
Utrecht as the teacher of a carillon- 
playing course. From time to time, he 
travels abroad — to Austria, Spain, and 
the U.S.A. — to play and give lessons. 
Add to all that his work as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Dutch Carillon Association, and you 
know you are dealing with a very 
busy Rotarian. 

In his professional life, the Utrecht 
Cathedral Tower plays a special role, 
of course — not only for his weekly 
playing but because of the many 
other concerts he gives. During the 
annual Festival of Early Music, for 
example, people form long lines to get 
a seat in the historic garden alongside 
the cathedral, just to be able to hear in 
a quiet place what this Rotarian from 
Utrecht can do as a carillonneur. 

• Koen Kappenburg is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Enschede Noord, The Nether- 
lands. This article originally appeared in 
ROTARIAN, the official Rotary regional 
magazine for The Netherlands. 
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Kindness to animals 
earns a big reward 

When Barry, a boxer dog, suffered 
from convulsions caused by cancer, 
veterinarian Dr. William Tillman 
Dunn, Sr., of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, U.S.A., made house calls to ease 
the animal's pain. 

Whenever the dog's owner, Homo- 
zel Mickel Daniel, called, William, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Green- 
ville, would go — even at 2 A.M. 

Rotarian Dunn's devotion to Mrs. 
Daniel's dog and other pets flowered 
in July to U.S. $600,000 in scholarship 
funds for the veterinarian's alma ma- 
ter, Iowa State University. As part of 
the $70 million estate left by Mrs. Dan- 
iel, the university will be able to offer 
20 annual one-year William Tillman 
Dunn Scholarships for students study- 
ing companion-animal medicine. 

Rotarian Dunn, now 83, graduated 
from Iowa State in 1936 with a doctor 
of veterinary medicine degree. "I'm 
thrilled that Mrs. Daniel saw fit to 
thank me by favoring my university," 
he says, noting that the bulk of the 
Daniel estate was given to South Caro- 
lina colleges and universities. "[Mrs. 
Daniel] was an animal lover," he 
says. "As a teenager, she once had 22 
cats. She loved pets." 

Rotarian authors 

Money Management for Young 
Adults: A Personal Guide to Finan- 
cial Independence, by Charles L. Cetti 
of Pensacola North, Florida, U.S.A. 
(Baron Publishing, P.O. Box 13121, 
Pensacola, FL 32591, $14.95, plus $2 
for postage and handling, 152 pages). 
Written in non-technical, conversa- 
tional language, this book addresses 
working people in the 18-35 age 
group who need basic financial ad- 
vice and guidance. Rotarian Cetti, an 
attorney, outlines a simple blueprint 
for a successful financial life, and dis- 
cusses such topics as budgets, debt 
management, insurance, stocks and 
bonds, and retirement plans. 
• Export Profits: A Guide for Small 
Business, by Jack S. Wolf of Amherst, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. (Upstart Pub- 
lishing Co. /Dearborn Publishing 
Group, 12 Poertland St., Dover, NH 
03820, $19.95). According to the au- 
thor, this how-to book "aims to de- 
mystify the subject of exporting for 
small-business owners." A complete 
[continued on page 61] 
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Step One 



Applied Systems Design 
306 View Crest Road 
Glendale,CA 91202 



A software package specially designed 
with the Rotary clubs in mind! 

Our Step One club management system is the only 
system any club needs to perform membership, 
billing and/or accounting functions. Step One, 
available in two versions, Full and Lite, has been 
designed with clear, easy-to-follow screens making 
them user friendly. All you need is an IBM 
compatible computer with hard disk. 

We offer a 30 day money back guarantee. 
Call 1-800-869-8196 or 1-818-244-0003 today for 
more information and to receive a demo disk! 
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•569T 200 W 3rd Street. Sunn, 
WA 98295-8000 



BUSINESS MARKET FOCUS 

530,000 Monthly subscribers turn to 
THE ROTARIAN each month -- suc- 
cessful, affluent decision makers in- 
volved In business and the professions. 
Consider the following facts about this 
market of proven leaders: 

□ 38% In top management 

□ 53% in business or industry 

□ 21% in professions (legal, health, 
education, etc.) 

□ 59% have purchasing authority 

□ 43% with companies which annu- 
ally buy business gifts (median 
expenditure per buyer: $1 ,344) 

□ 48% in small and medium-size 
companies having under $10 million 
annual gross sales 

If you want more Information on how to 
reach this important market of movers 
and shakers, contact: 



Advertising Department 
THE ROTARIAN 
One Rotary Center 
1 560 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201 



(708) 866-3195,3196,3197 




HOWARD ROTARIAN TOURS 

1993 ROTARY INT'L CONVENTION 
Melbourne, Australia - May 1993 



DISCOUNTED AIRFARES 

May 20 • 29. &>i 
Savings of up to $400 $| 
On Northwest or United Airlines 

RTP between SFO/LAX-Melbourne/Sydney 

BASIC CONVENTION TOUR 




$ 



1499 



Melbourne and Sydney ONLY 
May 20 - 30, for only 

Ideal for Rotarians with limited time 

GRAND DOWN-UNDER TOURS 




Your choice ol 3 programs 
20 -22 days, for as little as 

Afun program of extensive sightseeing, special 
events, and great Rotarian fellowship on a 
tour traveling throughout the South Pacific. 
You choose how to visit the Great Barrier 
Reef. Thereafter, all members travel together 
to Sydney, Melbourne, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

Apply: 

HOWARD TOURS, INC. 

526 Grand Ave., Oakland, CA 94610 
(510) 834-2260; (800) 475-2260 



OVER 40 YEARS OF ROTARIAN TOURS 



A TRAVEL/SPORTS 
MARKET. . . 

Of THE ROTARIAN* hart- m Hfon ♦ subscribers, 7*% 
average sever business arxf pleasure airline tripe in 
a year. 59% take two or mora vacations a year, 
averaging 1 9,760 mles traveled. 63% are considering, 
or have taken a cruise. 47* golf, and 40% fish. 24% 
belong to a healti dub or fitness center. K you want 
to reach this important market of business and 
professional leaders, write to: ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT, THE ROTARIAN magazine, One 
Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Ave., Evanston, L 
60201. 
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1993 ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION POST TOUR TO 

Australia and New Zealand 

Join the Cincinnati Roiaiy Club 

May 27- June 10 
Visit Alice Springs/Ayers Rock, 
Great Barrier Reef, Sydney, the 
North & South Islands oi New Zealand 

Call "Downunder" Specialists . . . 
Australian jfj^ Connection Tours 

HI5 MkhijtMi Avenue, Cincinnati. OH 4MOn 



Div. of Pier n Perl Travel ■ Sirioc 1973 

800-989-8900 



V 




TUCSON SUNRISE ROTARY 
PRESENTS 

• 5 day trail ride 

• Open to all 
Rotarians 

• May 6-11, 1993 
Southern Arizona 

EXPERIENCE THE HIGH DESERT 
OF ARIZONA ON HORSEBACK 

Join fellow Rotarians for a truly 

unique get-away; a genuine 
"Cowboy" ride in the spirit of the 
old west, with the amenities of 

today. DON'T MISS THE 
ADVENTURE of a LIFETIME! 
For Information: 

1-800-697-2022 

LOS VAQUEROS de la T1ERRA 



Melbourne 

1993 Rotary International 
Escorted Pre-Convention Tour 
May 6 - May 27 

Enjoy Christchurch, Rotorua, 
Auckland, Sydney, Cairns, 
Ayers Rock & Alice Springs 

Package Includes Convention 
Hotel Accommodations at the 
Luxurious Regent Melbourne. 

Post Convention Travel Options 
Available 

820 Tyvola Road Charlotte, N.C. 
28217 

For reservations and information 
call toll free: 1-(800) 849 - 5463 



Richard H. Kendall — a tribute 



BY H. WILLIAM IVES 

On Friday, 2 October 1992, Rotary 
International lost a leader of uncom- 
mon ability. Vice-President Richard 
"Rick" Kendall, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U.S.A., died suddenly at his home in 
Indianapolis. 

Rick's highly successful business ca- 
reer extended from management of a 
dairy company to capital investment 
to the manufacture of steel products. 
He was a highly skilled manager and 
planner. 

But those of us in Rotary will re- 
member him more for his personality 
and his personal characteristics. Rick 
was a leader who consistently accom- 
plished great results, but invariably 
gave the credit to someone else. He 
liked people, and it showed in the way 
he dealt with them. 

Rick joined the Indianapolis club 
in 1972 and served as club president 
in 1982-83. Before that he had been a 
member of three other Rotary clubs: 
in Kent, Washington; Fairbury, Illi- 
nois (which he also served as presi- 
dent), and Richmond, Indiana. In 

1985- 86 he served as governor of R.I. 
District 6560. He brought his organi- 
zational skills to the PolioPlus Cam- 
paign, and served as international co- 
ordinator for USCB Zones 3 and 9 in 

1986- 88. Under his leadership, the 
campaign goals were significantly 
exceeded. 

Upon election to the Rotary Inter- 
national Board for 1991-93, he began 
to contribute his calm and caring style 
to the wider scope of Rotary. His ana- 
lytical mind and gentle manner earned 
him the respect of all on the board. In 
1992, President Cliff Dochterman se- 
lected him to be vice president of R.I. 
He passed away just three months 
into that term. 

To see Rick only as a manager is to 
ignore his great contributions as a per- 
son. He and his wife, Ann, are both 
graduates of Earlham College, a 
Quaker educational institution in Rich- 
mond, Indiana. They have continued 
to support the school through all the 
years since graduation. Rick served on 
numerous aclministrative committees, 
and as a trustee. Ann served as presi- 




Richard H.Kendall 
Director R.I., 1991-93 
Vice-President, R.1. 1992-93 

dent of its alumni association. They 
have been a remarkable team, dedi- 
cated to service. 

In addition to work with the college 
and his church, Rick has worked dili- 
gently to assist the Indianapolis com- 
munity through service on numerous 
civic boards. He brought his remark- 
able skills to the task of reviving the 
central city of Indianapolis, creating 
and building an outstanding health- 
education facility, and working in 
countless ways to improve the local 
community. 

But perhaps his most appreciated 
quality was that he knew how to be a 
friend. Rick was able to befriend peo- 
ple from all walks of life. He showed 
his appreciation for those around him 
by consistently supporting them. He 
was seldom heard to criticize and he 
was often heard to praise. He brought 
out the best in all who were privileged 
to know him. 

Rotary has lost a leader whose con- 
tributions to the organization were just 
beginning. We are all much poorer be- 
cause he has left us. 

To Ann and their son, Mike, and his 
family, Rotarians everywhere reach 
out a hand of comfort. As much as 
we admired Rick, he is yours to cher- 
ish. We share your sorrow, and feel 
your loss. 

• H. William "Bill" Ives served as a direc- 
tor of Rotary International in 1983-85. 
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BOOKS CARDS AND SUPPLIES ABOUT 
THE GAME OF BRIDGE — Ask lor our free 
catalog. C&T Bridge Supplies, 3838 
Catalina. Los Alamltos. CA 90720. USA 
Call: (800)525-4718. 

FREE CATALOG OF MONEY-MAKING 
BOOKS, ideas and unusual items. Depart- 
ment 67, Box 4467. Columbia, SC 29240, 
USA. 



ACQUIRING — Wish to acquire manufacturer 
of valves, pumps, or control instruments. Any 
size firm. Call: (317) 594-0324. 

DALLAS, TEXAS — Looking for retired ex- 
ecutive to help build sales department- Don 
Arquit: (214) 638-4667 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE NATION- 
WIDE — Dome lighting systems for kitchens, 
baths and commercial applications. U.S. 
$10,000 secures territory. Dome It®. Call: 
(800)771-3663. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE — Your 
small business. Grants/loans to U.S. 
$500,000. Free recorded message: (707) 
449-8600. (KR4) 

PARIS AREA — Open an export office? En- 
glish spoken. Help and steeping accommo- 
dations available. FAX: (331) 45-96-58-66. 

PAYROLL PROCESSING — Established com 
pany expanding to the USA. Distributors 
needed for CHECKmate. No investment. 
You provide customers, we do everything 
and pay commissions. DIVERSIFIED DATA 
SERVICES. INC.: (401) 421-8500 

TRAVEL ENTREPRENEUR— Established 
company expanding to the USA. Exciting 
concept in travel industry. Saving individuals 
and corporations thousands Phone: (602) 
320-6555. 

COMPUTERS/SOFTWAF^r" 

MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM— Membership, 
mailing, billing, attendance PC program. 
From U.S. $95. Linked Software: (800) 949- 
5465, or (903) 876-2224. Australia: (06) 231 - 
2304. 



CRUISE THE BEST FOR LESS— We are in 

Miami, cruise capital of the world. Our knowl- 
edge and volume will save you money. Call 
FUTURA TRAVEL: (800) 325-2503 or FAX 
(305)541-1235. 

RUSSIA FELLOWSHIP CRUISE FOR RO 
TARIANS AND FRIENDS— Volga River. 
Moscow. St. Petersburg, Ural Mountains. 
Many dates available— May through October. 
As low as U.S. $68.'day inclusive in country. 
Contact: "F.I." 124 W. Main Street. Dundee, 
IL 60118-2017. USA or call: (708) 426-5638. 



GIFTS 



11TH ANNUAL WINTER SEMINAR— For 

the small business owner, medical, dental, 
and other professionals. Ski during the day in 
the beautiful Colorado Rockies. Attend LIVE 
classes in a.m. and apres ski. Appropriate 
accreditation available tor each of Vail Man- 
agement Institute, Inc.'s programs. U.S. 
$295 per registration. SPOUSES FREE. For 
more information, call toll-free: (800) 543- 
7336, or write: P.O. BOX 1401. Vail. CO 
81658, USA. 



FOOD 



FRUIT-GIFT BASKETS— Quarter, hall or full 
bushel of Indian River Fruit. Call Rotary Club 
of Casselberry. Florida: (800) 424-3404. Ask 
for Rotary. 



THE AUCTIONEER-COMPUTER SOFT- 
WARE — Eliminate the hassles of live and si- 
lent auctions Only U S. $99, Taranto & Asso- 
ciates. Box 6216. San Rafael, CA 94903. 
USA. Call: (800) 522-8649. 

GOLF TOURNAMENTS MAKE FANTASTIC 
FUNDRAISING EVENTS— Instructional ' 
video/resource materials will show you ev- 
erything. Free literature. Austin. P.O. Box 
6545, Oxnard, CA 93031-6545, USA. Call: 
(800) 779-3093. 



BRASS LAMP FOR ROTARIANS— Pre- 
viewed at International Convention in Or- 
lando. U.S. $198 + S/H. Christmas delivery 
guaranteed in Continental U.S. Information, 
orders, or brochure: call Alumni Unlimited: 
(800) 800 6989. 



GOLF 



MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH CAROLINA— 

Winter specials U.S. $89.'$99 for 3 nights/4 
rounds of golf (specific dates). Call Golf 
Groups Unlimited tor details: (800) 732- 
4854. 



HEALTH 



LIVE LONGER— Learn the secrets ol long 
life, slow the aging process, remain healthy 
and alert in BOsI 90s 1 Send U.S. $3.50 ppd 
for booklet: VALRUSS, P.O. Box 3595. Co- 
lumbus, GA 31903, USA. 



AY GIFTS 



TRAVEL 



PERFECT HOLIDAY GIFT— ALASKA 
SMOKED SALMON— 1.25 Lbs. Fillet/U S. 
$25.95 Shipping S Handling. 2nd Day Air: 
U.S. $9. MC/VISA. FAX: (907) 463-5299. or 
send payment to: Juneau Gastineau Rotary 
Club. P.O. Box 21001, Juneau, AK 99802, 
USA. 

PEN PALS " 

HAVE FUN WITH BRITISH PEN PALS— 

Send your name and a self-addressed 
stamped envelop to: All Our Pen pals®, Box 
10, Upton. Wirral, ENGLAND L49 4WJ. This 
is a free service to all Armed Forces. There is 
a charge for civilians. 

PRODUCTS 



LAPEL PINS AND EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES — Manufactured to your design re- 
quirements. Free brochure: Deli Sales Co.. 
Box 276-R. Plymouth, Wl 53073, USA. Call: 
(414) 892-4955. 

REAL ESTATE ^ 



VICTORIA, VANCOUVER ISLAND, AND 
CANADA'S BEAUTIFUL WEST COAST— 

Retirement, recreation, revenue, relocation. 
Call Mac Carpenter: (604) 477-7291. or 
(800) 668-2272. 

MOVING? QUICK, EFFICIENT SERVICE! 

Toll-free Real Estate information. Canada 
and U.S.A.: (800) 523-2460, ext. C566 R. 8 

RETIREMENT LIVING ^ 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS— Gentlemen: Come 
join us at the most comfortable club/apart- 
ments in Chicagoland just tor men . . . Newly 
remodeled apartments. Afforadable monthly 
rate. No admission fee. Meals and health 
care on site. Walk to stores, public transpor- 
tation. Outstanding location in prestigious 
university town. If you are age 60 or above, 
write: Carol Modlin, King Home, 1555 Oak 
Street, Evanston. IL 60201. or call: (708) I 
864-5460. 

ROTARY FOUNDATION VIDEOS 

SPECIAL 75TH ANNIVERSARY OFFER— 

All six Foundation videos for a SPECIAL 
LOW PRICE of U.S. $99.95 (CD4-255C-EN). 
Individual video prices as follows: A 
STURDY FOUNDATION, $35 (RF2-131- 
EN); 3-H HELPING HANDS, $29 (RF2-984- 
EN); REACHING OUT, $29 (CD4-079-EN); 
YOU CAN MATTER. $29 (RF3-071-EN); 
ROTARVS FINEST HOUR, $29 (CD4-064- 
EN); ROTARY BUILDING BRIDGES, $29 
(RF2-775-EN). To order all six videos or any 
individual videos at these low prices, call the 
Rotary Order Desk at (708) 866-3149, or 
mail to: Rotary International. P.O. Box 71394, 
Chicago. IL 60694-1394, USA. 

TOURS 

SINGAPORE— Clean, green, and a shop- 
ping paradise. Sight-seeing and golfing holi- 
days Before or after 1993 Rotary Interna- 
tional Convention. Also, to nearby countries, 
Malaysia. Indonesia and Thailand. Fax us 
your requirements — AT Travel, FAX number: 
(65) 2502388. 



AUSTRALIA AM) 
CONVENTION 



O 1 6-Day Inclusive Tour 
of Sydney, Canberra, 
and Melbourne. 

D $2,695 includes all fares, 
accommodations, and 
32 meals. 



1-800-68-KOALA 



GOLF IN AUSTRALIA OR NEW ZEA- 
LAND — We've hosted many satisfied clients 
in our friendly homeland. Let us customize a 
program to fit your individual needs. Call for 
free brochures and information: (800) 622- 
6606. "Down Under Golf Tours." 



MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA— 1993 RO- 
TARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION— 

Come visit the Land Down Under, where 
endless adventure and breathtaking beauty 
await you. Discover unspoiled wilderness. 
Melbourne and Sydney. The Great Barrier 
Reef. Fall in love with magnificent neighbor- 
ing New Zealand. Save now by booking with 
ATS Tours/Air New Zealand. For free bro- 
chure and details on SPECIAL OFFERS, 
write: ATS Tours, 100 N. First Street, #301 , 
Burbank, CA 91 502, USA, or call: (800) 423- 
2880 (ext. 241 ). See our ad on page one. 

1993 ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION— MELBOURNE— Side trips, pre-con- 
vention tour of Australia-New Zealand, and/ 
or post-convention cruise of South Pacific on 
luxurious, majestic Wind Song (early booking 
discounts). For information: (800) 849-5463. 
FAX: (704) 529-0057. 

VACATION RENTALS 



WILL TRADE ARABIAN MARE— 3rd In Re- 
gional Top Five Championship. Stock horse, 
six years old, excellent breeding. Will trade 
for a condo or residence somewhere warm in 
January, February, or March, 1993 or 1994 
Call John Reigle: (313) 787-2956. 



SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA; San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Vail, Colorado; Gnndelwald, Switzer- 
land: Deluxe condos, weekly, monthly. MAX 
HAECHLER. Scottsdale (800) 950-0808. 



SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA— Townhouse. All 
amenities, excellent location. Olympic-size 
pool. Within walking distance to gotf. From 2- 
6 people Call: (619) 265-1059. 

OCEANFRONT CALIFORNIA CONDO— 

Morro Bay/Hearst Castle area. 180° view, 
steps to beach. Sleeps four. Call Sondra 
Matesky: (818)985-9066. 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA— Country- 
club home. U.S. $1257day includes Cadillac. 
(619)222-1363. 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA— Affordable 
condominium rentals with golf, tennis, pools, 
and spas. By week, month, or season. Call 
Rental Connection: (800) 462-7256. 

PALM SPRINGS/LA QUINTA, CALIFOR- 
NIA — New 4-bedroom, 3-bath home, pool, 
completely furnished. Golf, tennis nearby. 
Call: (714) 879-5930/days, or (310)691- 
8593/evenings. 

PEBBLE BEACH, CALIFORNIA— Beautiful 
ocean-view penthouse. Fully equipped. 
Sleeps five. U.S. $650/week, $2000/month. 
Seasonal discounts. Call: (415) 852-9019. 

SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, CAUFORNIA-Sce- 

nic vacation condominium. 3 Bedrooms, 2 
baths, sleeps 10. Furnished. Near Nevada 
casinos. "KENNETH" Wertz, 3441 NW 50. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112, USA. (405) 943- 
5082. 



ASPEN/SNOWMASS, COLORADO— Pri- 
vate home and condo rentals. Excellent 
January/February rates and availability. Fully 
furnished and equipped. Ski access. For 
FREE BROCHURE and INFORMATION call: 
(800)999-0816. 

FRISCO, COLORADO— 2-Bedroom, 2V4- 
bath condo. Covered parking, owners' unit. 
Call J. Sodey: (319) 372-5164. 

SKI COLORADO, SUMMIT COUNTY — 

Twenty minutes from Keystone. Brecken- 
ridge. Copper Mountain. Historic ranch 
house, 5-bedroom, 2-bath, sleeps 10, large 
living room, country kitchen. Call: (303) 688- 
6644. FAX: (303) 688-1503. 

VAIL COLORADO— Summer/Winter condo- 
minium and home rentals. Beautifully fur- 
nished. Timber Falls Management: (800) 
748-2522. 



VAIL TOWNHOUSE— Furnished 1 -bedroom 
apartment, complete kitchen, fireplace. Over- 
looking Gore Creek. Free bus stop. U.S. 
$895/week Brochure: (303) 781-8048. 

WINTER PARK, COLORADO— 2-Bedroom, 
2' . -bath, nice, reasonable. Write WILLIAM 
IVERSEN. 1106 Clubview Terrace, Ft. Col- 
lins, CO 80525, USA. (303) 484-1 925 

WINTER PARK, COLORADO — 3-Bedroom 
loft, 2-bath condo. Great location, year-round 
activities Call: (708) 584-6407. 

ANNA MARIA ISLAND, FLORIDA— Lovely 

2- bedroom, 2-bath home off gorgeous 
beach. U.S. $1800/month, seasonal. Call: 
(813) 685-8635. 

ANNA MARIA ISLAND, FLORIDA— 3/2 Wa- 
terfront home. Dock, walk to beach. Avail- 
able January, U.S. $2000/month. Call: (908) 
922-0713. 

BRAD ENTON/SARASOTA, FLORIDA — Com- 
pletely furnished condo. 2 Bedrooms. 2 baths, 
fully equipped kitchen, screened lanai, laundry, 
pool, tennis, and hot tub. Beaches, golf, and 
shopping all nearby. Call: (914) 923-3000 or 
(914) 941-9286. U.S. $1400/monthly. 

COCOA BEACH, FLORIOA, OCEAN- 
FRONT — One hour to Disney. Luxury 2-bed- 
room, dramatic view, pool. Golf: one mile. 
U.S. $125/night. Special weekly and Winter 
monthly rates. Call: (800) 288-2187. 

DISNEY EPCOT AREA, ORLANDO, FLOR- 
IDA— 2-Bedroom, 2-bath condo, fully fur- 
nished with extras. Sleeps six. Minutes from 
Disney, Epcot, Universal Studios. Pool, tennis, 
golf, shopping. Guaranteed best for the money! 
U.S. $450 per week. Call: (407) 877-6885. 

DISNEY AREA, FLORIDA— Beautiful 3- & 4- 
bedroom homes with pools. Attractions, gotf, 
fun. ORANGE STATE EXCLUSIVE, Kissim- 
mee, Florida. Call: (407) 931-1202. 

DISNEYWORLD, FLORIDA— Just five min- 
utes from our luxury 2- & 3-bedroom houses, 
pools, tennis. From U.S. $79 per night. Min- 
imum five nights. For detailed information/ 
brochure: Sun'N'Fun Vacations, Inc. (800) 
874-3660. 

HOLMES BEACH, FLORIDA— For sale, 1- 
bedroom, 1-bath duplex. Fully furnished, 
quiet area, 250 feet from Gulf. Call: (813 
8760703. 

NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA — 

Oceanfront, fully equipped, 1 -bedroom 
kitchen suites. 7 September to 31 Decem- 
ber— U.S. $399/weekly; $995/monthly. 1 
January to 6 September — $479/weekly, ex- 
cluding special events. Monthly rates by re- 
quest. Horizon Resorts, Inc.: (800) 321 -7882. 

NORTH CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA— Pri- 
vate, fully equipped beach house. Pool, ten- 
nis courts, fantastic fishing, shelling. Call: 
(216) 892-1818. 

ORLANDODISNEY, FLORIDA... FREE 
GOLF!!— Unique "Florida-Style" deluxe 2-, 

3- , 4-bedroom homes and condos, most with 
private pools. Country Club community, un- 
limited golf green fees. From U.S. $70/day. 
Discounted Fall and Winter monthly rates. 
Holiday Homes of Orlando, Inc. Call: (800) 
288-2187. 



ORLANDO NORTH, FLORIDA — New luxuri- 
ous 1 - & 2-bedroom fully furnished suites. 
Adjacent to major mall, 25 minutes from at- 
tractions and 45 minutes from beaches. 
State-of-the-art amenities. Starting at U.S. 
$540/week. Call: (800) 800-3332. 
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REDINGTON SHORES, FLORIDA — Luxury 
2-bedroom, 2-bath Gulf-front highnse condo. 
Pool, recreation and exercise rooms. 
Monthly rentals. Non-smokers only. Call: 
(813)685-4343. 

SANIBEL, FLORIDA-SLICE OF HEAVEN — 

2 Bedrooms on Gulf. U.S. $450 to $1300/ 
week. Call: (414) 462-6001. 

KAILUA, KONA COAST, HAWAII — Ocean- 
front deluxe. 2-bedroom. 2-bath. fully 
equipped condo with pool and view you 
dream about. U.S. $700 per week, plus tax 
Paul Davis. Box 198. Rancho Santa Fe, CA 
92067, USA. Call: (619) 756-2162. 

KAUAI GARDEN CONDO (#203)— On South 
Shore overlooking Hawaiian Park and ocean 
From U.S. $69/night. Call: (800) 722-1409. 

KAUAI, HAWAII— Poipu Kai. Beautiful 
home, spa, 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, ocean, 
mountain views, pools, tennis. U.S. $1 65- 
$230 daily. Call: (503) 655-1822. 

KONA, HAWAII — Delightful 2-bedroom, 3- 
bath condo. Fully furnished, covered parking, 
ocean view, pool. Walk to Kailua-Town. US 
$600/week + tax. Call: (619) 523-0128. 

KONA, HAWAII — Luxury 2-bedrooom, 2- 
bath condo. Beach/sun" view. Beautifully fur- 
nished, all amenitites. Pool, Jacuzzi, tennis, 
covered parking. U.S. S85-S1 1 0 daily 
Weekly/monthly discounts. Phone: (916) 
284-7501. 

KONA, HAWAII— Surf view! Luxury home, 4 
bedrooms with everything. Three-minute 
walk to White Sands Beach. Lap pool, ja- 
cuzzi tub. gourmet kitchen. U.S. $1100/week. 
Call Rad Welles: (808) 329-0525. 

MAUI, HAWAII — Beachfront apartment. U.S. 
$75/day includes car. (619) 222-1363. 

MAUI, HAWAII, BEACHFRONT CONDOS— 

1 -Bedroom, 1-bath, U.S. $385/week. 2-Bed- 
room, 2-bath, S539/week 15 December to 
15 April: $455/$665. All amenities, fully fur- 
nished. Call (605) 356-2535. 

MAUI, HAWAII — Beachfront condominiums. 
The Whaler on Kaanapali Beach. Swimming 
pool, tennis, spa. sauna. Phone: (515) 292- 
4561. 



CENTRAL LONDON, ENGLAND— Close to 
Piccadilly Circus. 1 -Bedroom apartment, 
sleeps two. £330/week. Ellis. Four Winds. 
Shear Hill. Petersfield, Hants, GU31 4BB. 
ENGLAND. Call: (011) 44 730 263811. 

LONDON/CHELSEA— Charming apartment. 
2-Bedroom, 2-bath, well equipped. Minimum 
one week. Write for brochure: Roberts, Cha- 
let Heidi, Rougement. 1 838 SWITZERLAND 



MAUI, HAWAII — Beautiful. 2-bedroom/bath 
townhouse with private beach near Lahaina. 
Six golf courses. Call: (916) 483-6247. 3325 
Sierra Oaks Drive, Sacramento, CA 95864. 
USA. 

MAUI, HAWAII-MANA KAI MAUI RE- 
SORT — Come discover island hospitality at 
affordable prices. 1- or 2- bedroom condo- 
minium with fully equipped kitchen, cable TV, 
and daily maid service. Economical hotel 
room with cable TV, daily maid service and 
breakfast Car included with each unit. Enjoy 
our beautiful mile-long swimming beach, 
fresh water pool, shops and activities!! Rates 
from U.S. $90/night. 4/17-12/16. receive the 
8th night free!! Call: (800) 525-2025 or (808) 
879-1561. 

MOLOKAI, HAWAII, PARADISE FOUND, 
NEW REDUCED RATES — Gorgeous Hawaii 
condo, sleeps six. Ocean view on golf 
course, tennis, pool. U.S. $95 daily. $630 
weekly. Call: (51 0) 447-0747. 

SUN VALLEY, IDAHO—»-Bedroom condo. 
fully equipped. Sleeps ten. Sauna, jacuzzi. 
Call: (206) 479-6789. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA— Garden dis- 
trict apartment. Nightly and weekly rates. 
1318 Washington Avenue. Call: (504) 891- 
2274. 

SOUTH LAKE TA~HOE~ NEVADA-3 Bed 

room. 2-bath condo. Beautiful inside and out. 
One mile to casinos. Ten minutes to ski ar- 
eas. U.S. $500/week. Phone: (407) 844- 
8403, or (201) 697-6197; P.O. Box 332. Oak 
Ridge, NJ 07438, USA 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK— MID-MANHAT- 
TAN LUXURY STUDIO CONDOMINIUM/ 
APARTMENT— Near Rockefeller Center and 
Broadway. U.S. $99/day, plus cleaning 
charges. Call: (800) 733-8795. Alsip's Travel! 
P.O. Box 498. 650 E. Center Street. Madi- 
sonville, KY 42431, USA. 

RENT-A-HOME INTERNATIONAL, INC.— 

25,000 worldwide vacation villas/apartments. 
Europe, Mexico, Caribbean, USA, including 
Hawa i i. Ca ll: (800) 488-RENT. 

BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS, VIRGIN 
GORDA— Elegant new villa directly on own 
private snorkeling beach, spectacular pan- 
oramic view of North Sound, including Bitter- 
End (dive school, etc.). Perfect weather year 
round. 3-Bedroom. 2-bath. magnificent living 
room, wrap-around deck, full modern kit- 
chen, microwave, dishwasher. Marina, fish- 
ing, pool, tennis, (restaurant, provisioning, 
staff, car. available extra). U.S. $2,500/week. 
Call: (609) 921-7872, or (809) 495-7421 . 



LONDON, ENGLAND— Fully furnished hoi 
iday and business apartments and rooms 
Enquiries: Call "Don" Russell. 011 44 (81)- 
505-0642 

NEAR LONDON, GARDEN COTTAGE— 

Ideal base for couple or small family. Will 
meet at airport. U.S. $280/week. Call: 011- 
44708-74 9354. 

LONDON, ENGLAND— (800) 955-2727— 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE — U.S. $118/night. Luxury 
service apartments beside Harrod's, U.S. 
$65/night. Kensington. (011) 44-71-8351611. 
FAX: (011) 44 71 3730036. 

LISMORE CASTLE, IRELAND— Fully 
staffed. Parties of 4-12. Minimum one week. 
Tennis, golf, fishing. Details from Paul Bur- 
ton, Lismore Castle, Co. Waterford. Tele- 
phone: 58-54424. 

TUSCANY RENTALS— Villas, country 
homes, apartments. Call: (714) 998-2179. 
Write: Villas D'ltalia, 5578 Vista del Amigo. 
Anaheim, CA 92807, USA. 



MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA— Luxurious, pri- 
vate villa. Pool, spectacular view, gourmet 
cook, chauffeur. (414) 786-7894/464-7347. 
Box 273. Elmgrove. Wl 53122. USA. 

OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA— 2-Bedroom. 2 
bathroom condominium. Sleeps six. 1 -Bed- 
room, one bathroom, sleeps four. Fully 
equipped. Maid, pool, beach, car available. 
Discount for Rotarians. (809) 92 98335— of- 
fice, (809) 92 70520— home. P.O. Box 427, 
Kingston 6, Jamaica. 

COZUMEL, MEXICO, ISLAND PARA- 
DISE— 2-Bedroom. 2-bath Beautifully ap- 
pointed home, ideally located. U.S. $555/ 
weekly. "PATRICIA" Haith. 1277 Capri Drive, 
Panama City, FL 32405. USA. Phone: (904) 
265-3725; 

MAZATLAN, MEXICO— 2-Bedroom condo 
on the beach. Pool, tennis courts. Daily maid 
service. Call: (612) 935-9673. 



MEXICAN RIVIERA, MANZANILLO — 
BEACHFRONT CONDO— 3-Bedroom, 2 
baths, pool, maid. Reasonable Call. (406) 
259-5698. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO — Charming 
condo. Sleeps four. Ocean view. pool. 
Kitchen, maid service. U.S. $65/day. Call: 
(714)361-1727. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO— Luxury 
Casa DO-RE-MI villa. Large 3-bedroom, 4- 
bath, beautifully furnished Excellent cook, 
maid. Overlooking Pacific Ocean Large ter- 
race, pool. Pure water. Winter season spe- 
cial: U.S. $300/night. Brochure: "TOM" Berg. 
P.O Box 6583. San Antonio. TX 78209. 
USA. (800) 284-0499. 

VILLAS OF MEXICO— Private vacation 
homes for daily rent. Staff, beach, great for 
meetings and reunions. Call: (800) 456- 
3133. 

LUQUILLO, PUERTO RICO— Fully fur- 
nished. 2-bedroom apartment. Enjoy glorious 
beaches, mountains, and island touring. Call: 
(304) 263-4660. 

UNDISCOVERED PARADISE — VIEQUES/ 
CULEBRA ISLANDS, PUERTO RICO— Sub- 
scribe to Paseo, the quarterly magazine and 
guide. U.S. $24/year. Brochures for mail or- 
der gifts and accommodations. Vieques Pub- 
lications. Box 809. Vieques, PR 00765, USA. 

SAIL THE BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS— 

Charter my custom Morgan 44' center-cock- 

?it yacht. Skippered/bareboat/sailing school, 
wo cabins, two heads, owners' savings! 

ST. CROIX ROMANTIC HIDEAWAY — On 

the beach. 3 bedrooms, 4 baths. Surround 
yourself with comfort and seclusion. Cool, 
leafy courtyard, seaside, glass-walled living 
room, private pool, and moon-washed deck. 
Call owner: (805) 581 -1353. 

ST. CROIX, U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS— Fully 
equipped, oceanfront condo. Pool, restau- 
rant, beaches, tennis, golfing, duty free 
shops nearby From U.S. $500/week. (714) 
870-8903. 

ST. KfTTS, WEST INDIES— 2-Bedroom ron- 
dos, fully equipped. Golf package, tennis 
courts. Weekly from U.S. $750-$1000. Phone: 
(809) 465-8004, or FAX: (809) 465-8454. 




ST. MAARTEN, NETHERLANDS AN- 
TILLES — 2-story villa on Dutch side. 
2-Bedroom. 2Vi-bath. Maid service. 40' x 45' 
freshwater pool. Short walk to beach, next to 
Cupe Coy Resort. Tennis, water sports, casi- 
nos nearby. U.S. $1600 week in season, 
$800/week off season. Two couples can en- 
joy a whole house for less than the price of 
one hotel room for two people. Call: Ted 
Jacobus, (607) 753-0332. 

ST. MAARTEN, NETHERLANDS AN- 
TILLES— Privately owned 2-bedroom, 2'A- 
bath villa. Professionally decorated with ex- 
ceptional furnishings, cathedral ceilings, TV. 
stereo, large private patio with hot tub. A. C, 
maid service, uncrowded pool, a short walk 
to beach and tennis. Call: (716) 689-4993. 

ST. JOHN, USVl^Beautiful 3-bedroom, 3- 
bath villa with pool. Spectacular view of the 
Caribbean from every room. Call: (800) 538- 
6027. 

ST. THOMAS, USVI— 2-Bedroom. 2-bath 
luxurious oceanfront condo. Call: (410) 592- 
6358. or (410) 252-5997. 

TOBAGO, WEST INDIES— Luxury 4 bed 
room villa with private pool. maid, gardener. 
Spectacular Caribbean view. Minutes to golf, 
beaches. Available January. 1993. Call 
Goddard: (301) 565-2954. 



"Next time we see a cheap airfare ad 
let's read the fine print. ' 



YACHT CHARTERS 



SAIL THE BEAUTIFUL VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WITH CAPTAIN FRITZ— Comfortable 50' 
ketch. Thirty years experience, references. 
Call: (809) 760-1184. 



'ELLNES 



_ 



1. All advertisements are sub- 
ject to acceptance and ap- 
proval of publisher. 

2. Ads are published as space 
permits; we cannot guarantee 
date of insertion. 

3. All ads must be prepaid. 

4. Our policy does not permit 
mention of an advertiser's per- 
sonal Rotary affiliation in their 
advertisement. 

5. Deadline for advertise- 
ments is the 10th of the sec- 
ond month prior to issue. 

PRINT-ONLY RATES 

Minimum 15 words. U.S. 
$4.25 per word for commercial 
advertisers ($3.25 per word for 
3-5 insertions, $3.00 per word 
for six or more insertions). 
Non-profit rate: $3.00 per 
word. Telephone number 
counts as two words. 

DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
RATES 

1", lVz", and 2" units available. 
1 5 /V col. width. Advertiser 
must furnish camera-ready art. 
No agency commission. 
1": $260 (lx); $255 (3x); 

$250 (6x). 
IV*": $340 (lx); $335 (3x); 

$330 (6x). 
2": $400 (lx); $395 (3x); 

$390 (6x). 
(Call Adv. Dept. for further de- 
tails.) 

Send advertisement to: THE 
ROTARIAN magazine, Empo- 
rium, One Rotary Center, 1560 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, IL 
60201, USA. Telephone: (708) 
866-3196. 
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Rotary International 84th Annual Convention 

REGISTRATION & HOTEL REQUEST 

23 - 26 MAY 1993 MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 




Mail completed form & full payment In US dollars to: 

1993 Rotary International Convention 
P.O. Box 95452 

Chicago, Illinois 60694-5452 U.S.A. 

Rotary International will refund registration fees if the 1 993 R.I. Convention is cancelled, but takes no responsibility for travel or other 
related costs incurred by Rotarians and their guests. Spouses of Rotarians who are also Rotarians are to complete a separate registration 
form. Registrations are not transferable, will not be processed if postmarked after 15 March 1993, and will be returned to sender 



March 15 



April 15 
May1 



Pre-registration closes - On site registration only after 15 March 

Deadline to revise hotel accommodations (in writing) or to receive hotel deposit refunds 

Registration cancellation deadline without penalty (in writing) 

Registration cancellation deadline less US$30.00 per registration service charge 

Last date for refund requests of any kind 



To accommodate name badge restrictions, amend name to fit in the available spaces, if necessary. 



Family Name 



R.I. District Number 



First Name & 
Middle Initial 

Badge Name 



Correspondence Address, Street: 

City: 

Postal or Zip Code: 



P.O. Box: 



Province: 



. Country: . 



Telephone: 



Name of Rotary Club: 



Country: 



FAX: 

(include area codes) 



Current and Past R.I. Offices, Rotary Club Titles 

□ R.I. Director □ R.I. Incoming Director 

□ Rotary Foundation Trustee □ R.I. Past International President 

□ Incoming Trustee □ District Governor (1 992-1 993) 

□ Club President (1992-1993) □ Club President Elect (1993-1994) 



□ R.I. Committee Member 

□ R.I. Past Director (Year ) 



□ District Governor Nominee (1993-1994) 

□ Foundation Past Trustee (Year ) 

□ Past District Governor (Year ) 



Classification 



If you have a physical disability, note any special arrangements required: 

□ Check here to participate in Home Hospitality Program 24 May 1 993. 

□ Check here to serve as Convention Assistant Sergeant-At-Arms. 

Check language preference: □ English □ Spanish □ French □ Japanese 

In the space reserved for Guest Category below, enter: "A" spouse of Rotarian "B" 21 years and older (not spouse) 
"C" 16 to 20 years old "D" Interact Member "E" Current Youth Exchange "P 15 years or younger "G" Rotaractor 



Guest #1 
Family Name 



First Name 



Guest #2 
Family Name 



First Name 



Badge 
Name 



Name 



















□ 



















(Use separate pages if you have more than two guests) 



Guest #2[~ 
Category | | 
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Hotel Accommodations: Complete for Rotary International to reserve hotel accommodations in your name at an official convention 
hotel. All hotel requests are made on a first-come, first-served basis, for the registrant. Rotary International reserves the right to change 
hotel assignments and reconfirm. For a copy of The Group Booking Policy (20 or more rooms), contact R.I. prior to 1 December 1992. 
Rates are "European Plan" (no meals) and not subject to travel agency commissions. 

Hotels reserve the right to retain deposit for non-occupancy of room on specified arrival date. 

Hotel Preference: (Hotel rates are quoted in Australian dollars.) 

Single/Double □ 5 Star A$ 1 80 - 295 □ 4 Star A$ 1 25 - 1 80 □ 3 Star A$ 95 - 1 25. 

Room Type □ Single □ Double □ Double-Double (Twin) □ Suites 

No. of Rooms No. of Persons Per Room 

Reservations cannot be made without arrival/departure dates. 

Arrival Date: (day)/ (mo)/ (yr) Departure Date: (day)/ (mo)/ (yr) 

Special Requests: 

Local Address if not staying in R.I. Convention Hotel: 

One Rotarian registration per form. 

Postmark Deadlines 



Registrant Category 1 December 1992 15 March 1993 Total Number Total in USS 

Rotarian US$120 Each US$150 Each = US$ 

Rotarian & Non-Rotarian Spouse US$230 Per Couple US$270 Per Couple = US$ 

Non-Rotarian Guest over age 21 US$120 Each US$150 Each x = US$ 

Rotaractor US$35 Each US$40 Each x = US$ 

Guest age 16-20, Interactor or Youth Exchange US$35 Each US$40 Each x - US$ 

Age 15 & Under US$10 Each US$10 Each x = US$ 

All registrants must pay fees in US dollars with travellers Registration Fee Sub-total US$ 

checks, a personal check drawn on a bank located in the USA, Hotel Deposit 

or a Visa or Mastercard Credit Card. # of Rooms 

Eurochecks and bank transfers are not acceptable. @ USSlOO Per Room = US$ 

Payment must be enclosed with your registration form 

Note: On-Site registration fees will be at a higher rate. Total Amount Due US$ 



Credit Card Information - For charge to Visa/Mastercard, provide the following: 



Card Number: 



Name as it appears on the card: 




Mastercard 



Signature if different from person submitting registration form: 

□ Check here if your country has an R.I. Fiscal Agent and you are prohibited by law from sending a US dollar remittance. 
Rotarians residing in a country that does not allow for the free flow of their currency are encouraged to pay fees with a credit card (see 
above). Otherwise, they must pay to the fiscal agent (orthe appropriate branch office or other approved depository) an amount equivalent 
to US $100 prior to the applicable early-registration date. At the convention site, the Rotarian must pay both the registration fee and 
the housing deposit, if applicable. The Rotarian, on submitting to the fiscal agent (or the appropriate branch office or other approved 
depository) an official convention receipt, will obtain a refund of the original deposit. 

For Incoming, Current and Past Officers: An International Institute is to be held in Melbourne on 21 - 22 May for Past, Present and 
Incoming Officers. Separate Institute registration forms will be available from Rotary International. 

ALL REGISTRATION FORMS MUST BE SIGNED 



Signature of Rotarian: 



For R.I. Use Only (R) Credit Card Approval Number. 



Amount 
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[These Rotarians . . .from page 55] 
glossary and extensive lists of re- 
sources and contact sources by coun- 
try show how to: find the right over- 
seas markets for products; choose 
exporters, distributors, and agents; 
develop marketing plans; minimize 
credit, currency, and transport risks; 
and prepare proper documentation. 




With deep regret, we report the 
death of Allin Winston Dakin, Iowa 
City, Iowa, U.S.A., who served as Ro- 
tary International vice-president in 
1956-57, director in 1955-56 and dis- 
trict governor in 1953-54. 

We also regret to announce the 
deaths of the following Rotarians 
who served R.I. as district governors: 

Harold W. Smith, Glendale, Ari- 
zona, U.S.A., 1935-36. 

Ivan Barkhuysen, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, 1958-59. 

Robert Wilson Park, Strathaven, 
Scotland, 1961-62. 

Carl G. Grimm, Troy, New York, 
U.S.A., 1966-67. 

Kosuke Sasaki, Sendai, Japan, 1971- 
72. 

Hyman J. Goodman, New Glasgow, 
Canada, 1973-74. 

Sudhansu B. Palit, Berhampur, In- 
dia, 1973-74. 

Tooru Takeno, Miyazaki-Nishi, Ja- 
pan, 1974-75. 

James E. Knight, Crown Point, In- 
diana, U.S.A., 1975-76. 

Christopher Preston, Lancaster, En- 
gland, 1977-78. 

Jack R. Baier, Oxford, New York, 
U.S.A., 1978-79. 

Shoichi Ohashi, Sano, Japan, 1981- 
82. 

Harvey C. Smith, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, U.S.A., 1981-82. 

Antonio Simdes Ladeira, Sao 
Paulo-Brooklin, Brazil, 1982-83. 

Rafael Angel Grasso Agliano, Obe- 
lises, Uruguay, 1983-84. 

Erkki Pylkkanen, Tampere-Kaleva, 
Finland, 1983-84. 

Karl Viktor Nielsen, Hjorring, Den- 
mark, 1988-89. 
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SERVICE CLUB SECRETARY 

PROVEN PRODUCT - WORLWIDE USAGE 



$249 



• Complete Member Files & Roster 

• File searching finds: anniversaries, 
birthdays, classifications and more 

• Committee Management & Reports 

• Accounting for PHF 



• UPDATE TO VERSION 7.2 

• ATTENDANCE AND FINES 

• BILLING OPTIONAL ($199 w/o) 

• Attendance & Fines Summaries 

• Mailing List & Labels 

• Attendance Worksheets 

• Billing & Statements for Club Members 

• IBM compatable HD, 512K Memory 



We have an Official License from Rotary International to Offer 
Software for Rotary Clubs. 

SIERRA SOLUTIONS P.O. BOX 5898, TAHOE CITY, CA 96145 800>835>1600 



Air Support = Back Pain Relief 



* Adjust Firmness 
to Fit Your 
Exact Needs 



• Research shows of back pain 
sufferers report Select Comfort 
gives them the back support 
they need to get a better 
night's sleep. 




Unique 

air-cushion design 
contours to your body, providing 
superior back support and comfort 



Unique Support System. 
Select Comforf s unique air support system lets you 
control the feel and firmness of your bed — simply 
by pushing a button. Your mattress can be firmer 
than the firmest innerspring or softer than the softest 
featherbed... helping you sleep more comfortably, 
reducing back pain and muscle aches, and providing 
true support. Change the firmness whenever you like 
to meet your exact preference. 

No Risk 90 Night Trial 

We are so confident that you will find Select Comfort 
to be the most comfortable mattress money can buy 
that we offer our "Better Nighf s Sleep Guarantee." 
Take 90 nights to sleep on a Select Comfort. If you 
aren't completely satisfied, return it for a full refund. 



Select Comfort provides proper back support and 
contours to your body, distributing weight evenly. 




Innerspring mattresses create pressure points 
and uneven support. 



Variable Firmness=Great Sleep. 

Your Select Comfort conforms to your body's 
natural shape so your back muscles don't strain to 
hold your spine straight. Because air support is the 
closest thing to floating, you'll wake up rested and 
ready for the day. 

Discover why 96% of Select Comfort users 
recommend it to family and friends. 

"J am a doctor and often come home exhausted. This 
mattress is tlw most comfortable Tvt tried." 

Dr.Conniehiorn.MD. 
Ckrksville, Ohio. 

Call or Write for a 
FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 
1-800-831-1211 

I I VCCI Please send me a FREE 
I I I CD! Information Packet & Video. 



Name 

Address 

City State _ 

Evening Phone ( )_ 



Zip 




Waterbeds rely on displacement and can cause a 
"hammock effect," bending your spine unnaturally. 



9301 75th Ave. N. Brooklyn Park, MN 55428 
1-800-831-1211 

| © Select Comfort 1*92 Dept 873 



Now Open at Mall of America and 5 Other Minneapolis Locations 
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FRESH FLORIDA CITRUS 

The delicious taste of Florida Sunshine fresh picked daily - 
always sweet and juicy for you, and as wonderful gifts for 
your favorite people. Florida licensed ar>d Roi\ded 

Gift Fruit Shipper 
Navels, Red or White Grapefruit, Tangelos from 
$18.95 V* Bu. in 48 contiguous states and Canada. 
Call lo order or (or brochure: 

SUMNER CITRUS SALES 

P.O. Box 1058 
Highland City, FL 33846 
1 -800-332-2581 
M/c Ask about our fund raiser program. 





VISA AMEX 



"Elevette" 
Practical Luxury. 

More and 
more homeown- 
ers are discover- 
ing the practical 
luxury of 
"Elevette," the 
custom-built res- 
idential elevator. 
It's the perfect 
solution for 
those who 
shouldn't climb 
stairs. It's the 
ultimate in con- 
venience. And it's tax-deductible when 
recommended by a doctor. 

For more information on the "Elev- 
ette," write: 

INCLINATOR 

COMPANY OfIIaMERICA 

Dept. 9 AW" 
P.O. Box 1557 ▼ 
Harrisburg. PA 17105-1557 



YOU SHOULD BE USING 

ROTARY CLUB 
SOFTWARE 





Service Club Software, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3103 Ti i-SA, Oklahoma 74101 
918 587-4021 • 918 583-6219 Fax 




JOKES FOR SPEAKERS! 

Topical Joke-Bulletin with approx. 100 
funny one-liners, stories and roast-lines. 
Created by top Hollywood comedy writers. 
Ideal for Business and Club meetings, 
Banquets, etc. Humorize your speech for 
any audience; any occasion. Our 21st 
year. Current issue, $9.50. 
Send check or money order to: 

JOKES UN-LTD. 
8033 Sunset Blvd., Dept. R-6 
Hollywood, CA 90046 



FIVE GOOD REASONS 
YOU'LL NEVER BE 
WITHOUT ONE! 



o o 



No space for TV? Mount this space-saver on 
the wall, like hotels do. Attach it right where 
you want it for comfortable viewing from bed, 
sofa or in kitchen. Strong, sturdy black metal 
arms hold portable TV up to 1 6" deep. It 
swivels for easy viewing too! Check, MC or 
VISA. NJ res. + 7% tax. 
SPECIAL: Two for $35 plus $7.50 shpg. 
ESSEX HOUSE.Dept. R12-2, Rahway, NJ 
07065 



Pins are gold-plated, Vi inch in 
diameter. With post lapel tack. 
Just ask for R10115GP 
. . .$7.50 set of 5. 



ACTUAL SIZE 





Remember to 
share your 
copy of . . . 



An important 

source of 
information for 



everyone 



f 



Statement of Ownership, Management, and Circula* 

Hon (Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685f 1 A. Title of publica- 
tion: THE ROTAR1 AN. IB. Publication No. 0035838X. 2. 
Date of filing: 28 September 1992. 3. Frequency of issue: 
monthly. 3A. No. of issues published annually: 
twelve. 3B. Annual subscription price. U.S. $12. OX). 4. 
Complete mailing address of known office of publica- 
tion: One Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Cook County, Illinois 60201. 5. Complete mailing 
address of the headquarters of general business offices of 
the publisher: One Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Av- 
enue, Ev« ins ton. Illinois 60201. 6. Full names and com- 
plete mailing address of publisher, editor, and managing 
editor: Rotary International, One Rotary Center, 1560 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201. Editor: 
Willmon L. White, Rotary International, One Rotary 
Center, 1560 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201. 
Managing editor: Charles W. Pratt, Rotary International, 
One Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Il- 
linois 60201. 7. Owner: Rotary International, an Illinois 
Corporation not organized for pecuniary profit; Clifford 
L. Dochterman, North Stockton, California, President; 
Spencer Robinson, Jr., Evanston, Illinois, General Secre- 
tary; Bernardo Gomez Vega, Mexico, D.F., Mexico, Trea- 
surer. No capital and no stockholders. 8. Known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders: 
None. 9. Not applicable. 10. Extent and nature of circu- 
lation: Average no. copies each issue during preceding 
12 months; actual no. copies of single issue published 
nearest to filing date. A. Total no. copies (Net Press Run) 
532,078; 531,672. B. Paid and /or requested circulation: 1. 
Sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and 
counter sales: 0; 0. 2. Mail subscription (Paid and/or re- 
quested) 515,437; 517,341. C. Total paid and/or re- 
quested circulation (Sum of 10B1 and 10B2) 515,437; 
517,341. D.Free distribution by mail, carrier or other 
means, samples, complimentary, and other free copies 
8,036; 8.454. E. Total distribution (Sum of C and D) 
523,473; 525,795. F. Copies not distributed 1. Office use, 
left over, unaccounted, spoiled after printing: 8,605; 
5,877. 2. Return from News Agents 0; 0. G. Total (Sum 
of E, Fl and 2 — should equal net press run shown in A) 
532,078; 531,672. 1 certify that the statements made by me 
above are correct and complete. 

(signed) Charles W. Pratt, Managing Editor 
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Rotarians 




Wear it dairy 
—with pride 



WW* 



Photo: Ruswll-Hjmpton ( ompin 



A MAIL-ORDER MARKET 

✓ 88% of Rotarians shopped by mall 
in the past 12 months. 




Why wait for a professional weather report 
when you can have it at your fingertips 
anytime you want. The Weather Monitor II 
offers the most complete state-of-the-art 
weather monitoring system you can buy. 




•Highs & Lows 
• Instant Metric 
Conversions 
•Outside Humidity 
& Dew Point Option 
Rainfall Option 
Optional PC 
Interface 



FEATURES INCLUDE: 

•Inside & Outside Temps 
•Wind Speed & Direction 
• Inside Humidity 
•Time & Date 
•Barometer 
•Wind Chill 
•Alarms 



Weather 

The Professional 
Home Weather Station 

Order today: 1-800-678-3669 • RT624B 

M • F 7 a.m. to 5J0 p.m Pacific Time • FAX 1-510-670-0589 
fA/C and VISA • One->ear warranty • lo-dn money-back guarantee 

lU'lS hSHHEMS 3465 DiMiLO Avt., Havward, CA 94545 



ROTARIANS 

MANAGE YOUR CLUB 

• Your Members 
• Your Activities 
• Your Finances 

ROTARY CLUB 
SOFTWARE 

LICENSED BY ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 



Select our Software that fits 
your Club needs & budget 

• Genl Ledger & Billing & Secretarial 

• Member Billing & Secretarial 

• Basic Secretarial 



call 800-3WAY DEMO 

NON USA 714-996-6370 



FREE DEMO DISK 

or Guaranteed Trial 



OR WRITE TO: 

3-WAY SYSTEMS 

2907 WELLESLEY CT. 
FULLERTON.CA 92631 



ADDRESS CHANGE? 



Print your PRESENT address in the space below, 
or simply attach an old address label here: 



Name 

Address 
City. 



State. 



Country. 



Zip 



Date of address change. 
Rotary club 



Terminating membership? ] Yes O No 
Print your NEW address in the space below: 



Name 

Address. 
City 



State 



Country 



Zip 



Please allow SIX WEEKS. Mail this coupon to: 
THE ROTARIAN, One Rotary Center, 
1560 Sherman Ave, Evanston, IL 60201 




GIANT 
CAST 
IRON 
PIGGY 



BANK 

only 

plus $4.50 shipping 

An inspiration tor savers — and collectors' A most unusual 
door stop or hearth decoration too, as this hog is made 
from tOO year old antique foundry moulds. Not your every- 
day, run-of-the-mill piggy bank — he weighs a hefty 4 
pounds and is nearly a foot long. With his voracious 
appetite this amazingly realistic porker can hold hundreds 
of dollars. Check, MC. Visa. NJ res. 1 6% tax. 

Special: two for $30.00 + $7.95 shpg 
ESSEX HOUSE 
Dept. R12-2P, Rah way, NY 07065 



ARRANGEMENTS MC. 

• SHIP MODELS • 




Prices from $500 to $25,000. 

(914) 238-1300 
P.O. BOX 126 Mt. KiSCO NY 10549 
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stripped gears 



Noel Coward, the distinguished ac- 
tor and author of comedies about high 
society, argued constantly with an ac- 
tress during the rehearsal of a play. At 
one point, she shouted she was ready 
to throw something at him. "Perhaps," 
replied Coward, "you might start with 
one of my cues!" 

• On the opening night of the same 
play, a journalist asked Coward to say 
something for The Star. Coward re- 
plied: "Twinkle, Twinkle!" 

— Above two items by MARTIN WEISS, 
Brooklyn, Nezv York, U.S.A. 

Teacher: Did you know the ostrich is 
the largest bird alive? 

Student: Yes. It's probably the largest 
bird when dead, too. 

Two determined fellows walked to 
the boss's office: "We've been working 
here for 10 years and doing six men's 
work for two men's pay. We demand a 
raise!" 

The boss replied: "Can't do it. We're 
trying to balance the budget. But if you 
tell me the names of the other four 
men, I'll fire them!" 

"I'm the fire department inspector. 
Exactly what happened during the big 
explosion here?" 

"Well, when I came home with my 
friend, I opened the door, and 
smelled gas. Then my friend lit a 
match to see . . ." 

"A match? But that's the last thing 
you do!" 

"Yes, it was the last thing my friend 
did." 

"So, what exactly is that you are 
building in the mountains?" A friend 
asked another. 

"Well, if I manage to rent it, I'll prob- 
ably describe it as a romantic cottage 
nestled between two tall pines. If I am 
forced to live in it, my wife will de- 
scribe it as a cow shed." 

At a summer camp the trainer saw a 
boy panting and shaking after running 
across the field. 

"Why were you running so fast?" 

"I thought I saw a snake. But it 
wasn't a snake. It was a stick." 

"Thank God. But, why did you run 




"Cleaning up your room is not destroying your ecosystem. " 



so, and why are you so pale?" 

"Because the stick I picked up was a 
snake!" 

At ABC Insurance the new em- 
ployee, fresh from college, insisted on 
writing a half-million-dollar policy for 
a 99-year old. Ten minutes later his 
boss came fuming: "How could you 
make such a bad mistake"? 

The young man stared coldly at him: 
"I don't suppose you checked the latest 
statistics. Are you aware of the very 
limited number of 99-year olds who 
die every year?" 

Two friends had not seen each 
other for a long time. One asked the 
other: "How have you been?" 

The friend coughed, sighed slightly, 
and answered: "I've been helping my 
dad in his business. I've also been busy 



making some career decisions and tak- 
ing care of my spritual and physical 
development." 

"I've been out of work, too," the 
other replied. 

• "My daddy is always saying it's 
better giving than receiving," a seven- 
year-old told his friend. 

"Is your father a priest?" inquired 
the playmate. 

"No. He's a professional boxer." 

— Above two items from Brasil Rotario 

The kid's school report was shin- 
ning with good grades. Proudly, his fa- 
ther remarked: "No doubt about it. 
The kid inherited my intelligence!" 

His mother replied, softly: "That's 
very true. But I kept mine". 

— RAFAEL CASTILLO, Rotarian 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
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TravelGear- 

STORES 



Travel First Class With 

pierre cardin 

A $230.00 Value For Onl y $99.95* 



Luggage Designed For 

The Pierre Cardin Luggage 
Collection is designed for conve- 
nience and performance, not just a 
handsome appearance. 

The 45" steel-framed Garment 
Bag features our exclusive "J"-Clamp 
which allows you to use virtually 
any type of hanger plus an extra- 
wide gusset. So it's roomy enough 
for additional garments, and long 
enough for coats and evening gowns. 

The 21" Weekender, with its 
zippered top, spacious interior and 
adjustable shoulder strap, makes 
any outing easier. 

The 16" Tote easily holds 
all you need for the gym or over- 
night trips. 

The 10" Travel Kitt handily 
accommodates shaving gear or 
cosmetics. 

And the 25" steel-framed 
Pullman, with wheels and a pull 
strap, is a welcome departure from 



All Your Travel Needs. 

unwieldy luggage. What's more, it 
neatly holds all the other pieces in 
the Collection, leaving you with 
just one bag to store. 

As a bonus, you'll receive the 
handsome 19" matching Duffle Bag 
pictured below at no additional cost. 

TO ORDER TOLL FREE 

1-800-621-0361 

CUSTOMER SERVICE INQUIRIES 
1-800-637-5120 




TravelGear™ Stores 

125 Armstrong Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018 

ORDER TOLWFREE 1-800-621-0361 

YES - Send me the Pierre Cardin 6-piece Luggage Set including 
the FREE 19" Duffel Bag. I understand that ifl'm not completely 
satisfied, I may return my set & you will issue a refund. 




QTY. 



Description 



Pierre Cardin Lightwpiehl l uggage CQO QC* 
Set PLUS flu- Mali-hing Dufft-I ™ ,w 



Price (Ea.> 



N.J. residents add 6% Sales Tax. 

'Plus $12.95 each for shipping & handling 

Express Delivery shipped within 48 hours 
for an additional $10 per set. credit cards only. 



All order. subject to credit approval GRAND TOTAL 

Not* (Vise allow W weeks from rect ipt or your order for delivery. 

□ Check or money order payable to TravelGear™ Stores 
in the amount of $ 



Charge my □ VISA □ MasterCard □ American Express 
□ Diners Club □ Carte Blanche 11 Discover 



Account f _ 
Signature . 



. Exp. Date. 



(valid only with proper signature) 



Name 

Address . 
City/State. 
Telephone ( 
Check Color: 

QNavy 

(M80) 



_ Zip _ 



). 
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Q Burgundy 

(M81) 



□ Black 

(M82) 



NOTE: Offer valid only in the Continental U.S.. Hawaii, Alaska, 
U.S. Virgin Islands, fit Puerto Rico. 1 



for the %gtarian who has everything 




US$20.00 
'Engtisfi-Spanisfi-frencfi, CD3-293-MU 
( Englisfi-Japanese- ( Portuguese, CD4-294-M11 



To order call 708-866-3149, or zurite tfie %I office, serving your club. 



